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SUMMARY 


Because  of  the  complex  mechanical  behavior  of  laminated  composite  materials, 
the  failure  processes  of  these  materials  are  often  ill-understood.  This  is  of  particular 
importance  when  the  issue  of  composite  fracture  testing  is  considered.  Without  an 
adequate  understanding  of  why  a  laminate  fails,  there  is  the  danger  of  producing 
useless  data,  along  with  the  greater  danger  of  being  guided  by  that  data.  Clearly, 
it  is  highly  important  to  understand  how  laboratory  specimens  fail. 

This  work  encompasses  in-depth  examination  of  the  failure  mechanisms  of  two 
widely-used  composite  laminate  configurations:  the  three-point  short-beam  bend 
test,  used  to  characterize  the  interlaminar  shear  strength  of  a  composite,  and  the 
cracked  lap  shear  test,  which  is  used  to  determine  critical  strain  energy  release  rates 
for  delamination,  and  to  characterize  resistance  to  delamination  growth.  These 
configurations  have  been  analyzed  and  modelled  as  structures,  in  order  to  gain 
detailed  understanding  of  their  behavior  during  testing.  Particular  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  three  areas.  The  first  is  the  correlation  between  the  observed 
morphology  of  the  fracture  surface  and  the  predicted  and  actual  data  produced  by 
the  configuration  during  testing.  The  second  area  is  the  identification  of  the  actual 
damage  modes  leading  to  failure.  The  third  area  is  the  way  in  which  these  damage 

modes  interact  to  cause  final  failure,  (o  1)K>  } 

ikuc^. 

The  short-beam  three-point  bend  configuration  was  analyzed  for  the  case  of  a 
quasi-isotropic  layup,  a  layup  of  great  practical  importance.  The  analysis  reveals 
that  the  laminate  does  not  fail  in  interlaminar  shear,  as  is  assumed.  Rather,  failure 
is  due  to  a  combination  of  damage  modes,  all  driven  by  excessive  local  strain  of  the 
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material.  Analyses  based  upon  fracture  mechanics  and  the  critical  strain  criterion 
have  been  developed  in  order  to  predict  the  configuration  behavior.  It  is  found 
that  the  fundamental  assumptions  undergirding  this  test  do  not  apply  to  the  case 
examined. 

The  fracture  mechanics  analysis  described  above  produced  data  concerning 
the  variation  of  the  strain  energy  release  rate  associated  with  assumed  flaws  in  a 
short-beam  specimen,  as  a  function  of  their  vertical  location.  The  construction 
of  a  simple  model  to  explain  this  data  was  attempted.  Two  models  were  tried: 
one  that  modelled  the  short-beam  specimen  as  a  beam  in  bending,  and  one  that 
modelled  it  as  a  semi-infinite  body  under  a  point  load.  Surprisingly,  the  first  model 
produced  poor  agreement  with  the  finite  element  data,  while  the  second  produced 
good  agreement,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  The  significance  of  this  result  is 
twofold.  First,  the  analysis  of  the  configuration  behavior  is  seen  to  be  more  like  a 
contact  stress  problem  than  a  bending  problem,  from  a  fracture  mechanics  point  of 
view.  Second,  a  model  is  constructed  that  produces  accurate  results  in  closed  form, 
reproducing  the  results  of  protracted  and  expensive  finite  element  analyses. 

The  first  stage  of  the  CLS  investigation  centered  around  quantitative  fractogra- 
phy.  The  fracture  surfaces  of  failed  CLS  specimens  were  examined  using  a  scanning 
electron  microscope,  and  point-counting  techniques  were  combined  with  statistical 
analysis  to  locate  significant  variations  in  the  morphology  of  the  fracture  surface. 
These  locations  of  significant  morphology  changes  were  compared  to  the  locations 
of  crack  arrest  during  testing.  The  correlation  was  observed  to  be  poor.  However, 
a  further  statistical  analysis  indicated  that  the  point-counting  was  probably  mea¬ 
suring  some  physical  property  of  the  specimens.  This  property  is  found  to  be  the 
variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  matrix  layer  along  the  crack  plane.  The  absence  of 
a  link  between  fracture  morphology  and  crack  arrest  suggests  that  arrest  is  driven 
by  purely  mechanical  considerations. 

The  findings  of  this  research  emphasize  the  importance  of  understanding  the 
fracture  behavior  of  test  configurations  before  interpreting  data  from  them.  Most 
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importantly,  the  fracture  characteristics  described  herein  have  applications  to  other 
test  configurations,  laying  the  ground  for  further  inquiry  and  for  practical  use  of 
the  techniques  and  characteristics  detailed  in  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  Is 


INTRODUCTION 


Advanced  organic-matrix  composite  materials  are  of  greater  interest  than  ever 
to  the  aerospace  industry,  especially  in  high-performance  applications.  Press^  notes 
that  the  United  States  production  of  advanced  structural  materials,  such  as  com¬ 
posites  and  ceramics,  is  currently  about  2  billion  dollars  per  year,  and  is  expected  to 
grow  to  20  billion  dollars  per  year  within  a  decade.  The  impact  of  advanced  mate¬ 
rials  extends  to  performance,  as  well  as  economics.  RatwaW2),  reviewing  historical 
data  and  future  trends,  anticipates  that  well  over  half  of  the  cumulative  reduction  in 
the  structural  weight  of  American  fighter  aircraft  between  the  years  1950  and  2010 
will  be  due  to  advances  in  materials  technology.  While  developments  in  metallurgy 
produced  most  of  the  gains  of  the  1950’s,  advanced  composites  have  been  the  most 
promising  structural  materials  technology,  in  terms  of  weight  savings,  since  their 
advent  in  the  1960’s. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  importance  of  laminated  composite  materials 
in  the  aerospace  industry  and  for  the  national  defense.  The  high  specific  stiffness, 
strength,  and  design  flexibility  of  composites  made  possible  the  forward-swept  wing 
of  the  X-29  experimental  aircraft.  The  F-117A  stealth  fighter  and  the  B-2  stealth 
bomber  owe  their  radar-evading  capabilities  largely  to  their  composite  skins.  Com- 
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posite  materials  were  instrumental  in  the  design  of  the  tilt-rotor  V-22  Osprey, an 
aircraft  that  may  assume  much  greater  importance  as  preparation  for  low-intensity 
conflicts  plays  a  greater  role  in  American  defense  strategy.  Composite  components 
are  being  moved  into  aircraft  such  as  the  AV-8B  attack  plane,  the  C-130,  C-141, 
and  Boeing  767  transports,  and  the  F-15  fighter,  to  take  advantage  of  their  light 
weight  and  their  excellent  corrosion  and  fatigue  properties.  The  United  States  is 
not  the  only  nation  to  recognize  the  potential  of  advanced  composites  in  military 
aircraft:  the  British  Jaguar  fighter  has  incorporated  advanced  composite  compo¬ 
nents,  as  has  the  joint  British- West  German  built  Tornado  fighter;  additionally, 
Sweden’s  Saab  Aerospace  has  begun  using  advanced  composite  materials  in  its  mil¬ 
itary  aircraft  .  In  1986,  the  all-composite  Voyager  set  the  record  for  nonstop  flight 
around  the  world.  Having  played  so  prominent  a  role  in  so  many  of  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  developments  of  modern  aeronautics,  composites  are  clearly  one  of  the  most 
exciting  technologies  in  the  aerospace  field. 

In  addition,  composites  technology  can  be  made  cost-effective.  While  composite 
materials  can  be  expensive,  and  the  front-end  cost  of  manufacturing  with  th<  m 
is  high,  these  disadvantages  can  be  greatly  outweighed  by  gains  due  to  increased 
automation  of  production,  assembly  savings  due  to  reduced  need  for  fasteners,  more 
efficient  final  forming  due  to  near-net-shape  technology,  and  resulting  decreases 
in  labor  costs.  In  summary,  the  performance  and  cost  efficiency  of  composites 
make  them  attractive  materials  for  use  as  primary  structures  in  high  performance 
applications. 

Nonetheless,  composites  do  have  their  challenges.  They  are  vulnerable  to  en¬ 
vironmental  effects  such  as  high  temperatures,  moisture,  ultra-violet  radiation,  and 
lightning  strikes.  Laminated  composites  are  very  weak  in  the  direction  normal  to  the 
plies,  so  they  are  used  as  plates,  shells,  thin-walled  members,  and  other  applications 
in  which  triaxial  stress  states  are  not  predominant.  However,  they  have  complicated 
modes  of  failure,  and  are  difficult  to  analyze.  As  a  result,  the  mechanical  behavior 
of  many  test  configurations  is  not  well  understood. 
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A  specific  challenge  of  composite  mechanics  arises  when  in-plane  loads  give  rise 
to  interlaminar  stresses  which  cause  separation  of  layers,  or  delamination.  These 
stresses,  caused  by  Poisson’s  ratio  and  inplane  shear  stiffness  mismatches  and  by 
differences  in  the  coefficients  of  moisture  and  thermal  expansion  between  plies,  arise 
at  ply  terminations,  cutouts,  holes,  voids,  and  free  edges.  Delamination  plays  a  role 
in  many  types  of  composite  failure,  from  the  buckling  of  a  stiffened  structure  to  the 
failure  of  a  helicopter  rotor  hub.  It  can  be  a  problem  whether  a  composite  is  in 
tension  or  compression,  bending  or  torsion,  so  it  is  an  issue  of  importance  in  virtually 
every  composite  application.  Understanding  delamination,  and  its  interaction  with 
other  damage  modes,  in  order  to  develop  a  design  philosophy  that  will  minimize  it, 
is  the  purpose  of  this  effort. 

Delamination  must  be  considered  both  as  a  mechanics  problem  and  as  a  mate¬ 
rials  problem.  Only  by  detailed  analytical  work  on  the  mechanics  of  delamination 
can  the  stress  state  of  the  composite  be  understood,  and  only  by  an  understanding 
of  the  composite’s  material  behavior  under  this  stress  state  can  an  effective  design 
philosophy  be  implemented.  Thus,  fractography  and  mechanics  must  be  integrated 
to  present  a  complete  picture  of  the  delamination  phenomenon,  and  its  interaction 
with  other  damage  modes. 

However,  higher-order  type  analyses  are  frequently  time-consuming,  and  thus 
inconvenient  for  the  practicing  engineer.  This  is  especially  true  in  designing  with 
composites,  because  their  complex  mechanical  behavior  often  makes  simple  closed- 
form  solutions  unfeasible  for  even  the  least  complicated  problems.  Thus,  there  is 
a  need  for  approaches  to  composite  mechanics  problems  that  will  give  adequate 
answers,  and  help  to  identify  the  parameters  controlling  the  behavior,  without  re¬ 
quiring  extensive  computational  effort.  While  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area, 
there  is  still  a  great  demand  for  simpler  tools  for  the  design  engineer. 

Furthermore,  some  basic  composite  test  configurations  remain  poorly  under¬ 
stood.  The  processes  assumed  to  lead  to  failure  of  these  configurations  may  not  be 
those  actually  responsible.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  configura- 
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tion  in  sufficient  depth  to  permit  a  conclusive  statement  about  its  failure  modes. 
Such  knowledge  will  ensure  that  material  characterization  data  are  not  based  upon 
erroneous  assumptions  about  specimen  behavior. 

The  general  aims  of  this  research  are  twofold:  development  of  an  in-depth 
model  to  explain  delamination  growth  rates  and  their  interaction  with  other  damage 
modes,  and  development  of  a  simple  model  to  predict  composite  failure  effectively 
and  quickly.  The  first  aim  will  involve  both  analytical  mechanics  and  materials  sci¬ 
ence,  as  fractographic  analyses  are  used  to  form  and  support  an  analytical  model  of 
a  specific  laminate  configuration.  The  second  aim  will  be  predominantly  analytical, 
as  models  are  developed  to  explain  the  behavior  of  previously-failed  short  beam 
specimens.  The  methods  developed  will  be  judged  by  accuracy  of  solution,  speed  of 
calculation,  and  ease  of  use.  Comparisons  will  be  made  to  results  from  laboratory 
testing  and  finite  element  analyses. 
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CHAPTER  II: 


LITERATURE  SURVEY 


2.1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  problem  of  composite  delamination  is  a  challenge  to  both  the  mathematical 
analyst  and  the  materials  scientist.  Exact  elasticity  solutions  to  the  problem  have 
been  developed,  but  were  soon  seen  to  become  intractible  for  all  but  the  simplest 
cases.  Numerical  methods  also  have  limitations,  due  largely  to  the  high  stress  gradi¬ 
ents  found  near  the  free  edges  of  composite  specimens.  Accurate  modelling  of  these 
regions  requires  an  extensive  computational  effort,  and  it  is  precisely  these  regions 
that  are  the  sites  of  most  delaminations.  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  provides  a 
history  of  the  development  of  these  numerical  methods,  a  review  of  currently-used 
approaches,  and  a  discussion  of  the  limitations  of  the  various  techniques. 

The  second  part  of  this  chapter  concerns  analyses  of  a  composite  beam  under 
three-point  loading.  This  configuration  is  often  used  in  quality-control  testing,  so 
solutions  have  been  developed  for  stresses,  displacements,  and  strain  energy  release 
rates  in  this  configuration.  Standard  test  methods,  and  their  potential  problems, 


axe  reviewed. 

The  third  section  concerns  background  research  in  materials  science.  If  a  com¬ 
posite  failure  surface  is  to  be  analyzed,  the  researcher  must  be  familiar  with  the 
manifestations  of  the  various  forms  of  damage.  Such  phenomena  as  matrix  mi¬ 
crocracking,  shear  yielding,  and  liber-matrix  interface  failure  can  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  mechanical  states  that  produced  them.  A  survey  is  made  of  typical 
damage  modes,  their  morphological  consequences,  and  quantitative  methods. 

Finally,  other  laminate  configurations  are  surveyed,  including  discussion  of  their 
mechanical  behavior  and  limitations  in  application. 


2.2.  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  DELAMINATION 

Figure  1  shows  a  schematic  of  a  laminated  plate  under  in-plane  loading.  All 
externally-applied  loads  axe  in  the  x-y  plane.  Using  the  coordinate  system  shown  in 
Figure  1,  there  are  three  stress  components  that  would  tend  to  separate  the  laminae 
at  their  interfaces:  the  shear  stresses  txz  and  ryz,  and  the  normal  stress  oz.  In 
classical  laminated  plate  theory,  these  stresses  are  neglected.  Unlike  conventional 
isotropic  materials,  composite  materials  exhibit  mechanical  properties  that  vary 
with  orientation.  The  directional  nature  of  the  composite  material’s  mechanical 
properties  in  a  laminated  composite  results  in  a  large  extensional  modulus  along 
the  fiber  directions  relative  to  the  extensional  moduli  in  the  lateral  directions  and 
the  shear  moduli.  The  result  is  that  the  relative  importance  of  physical  effects  is 
influenced  by  the  directional  nature  of  the  properties  and  their  relative  magnitudes. 
Transverse  shear,  transverse  normal  strain,  and  other  effects  ignored  in  classical 
engineering  structural  theories  are  more  pronounced  for  composite  structures,  and 
cannot  be  neglected. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  specificity  of  delamination  problems  to  a  given 
material  and  ply  layup  was  provided  by  Chan  and  Ochoa^,  who  demonstrated  a 
significant  increase  in  delamination  resistance  in  composites  when  a  selected  ply 
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was  terminated  near  the  specimen  edge.  Reference  5  notes  that,  when  there  are 
90°  plies  near  the  midplane  of  a  laminate,  delamination  generally  takes  place  at 
an  interface  bordering  one  or  more  of  those  90°  plies,  due  largely  to  the  Poisson’s 
ratio  mismatch  between  the  plies  on  either  side  of  that  interface.  Terminating  a 
90°  ply  just  before  it  reaches  the  edge  of  a  specimen  means  that  this  Poisson’s  ratio 
mismatch  is  not  combined  with  the  triaxial  stress  state  near  the  specimen’s  edge. 
Thus,  even  though  this  method  effectively  places  a  region  of  weak  matrix  material 
in  precisely  the  region  where  delamination  is  most  likely,  it  results  in  a  significant 
improvement  of  the  delamination  resistance,  because  the  stress  state  that  leads  to 
delamination  has  been  altered. 

In  1970,  Puppo  and  Evensen^  analyzed  a  simple  laminated  plate  under  three 
specific  cases  of  external  loading,  modelling  the  laminate  as  a  stack  of  anisotropic 
layers  separated  by  anisotropic  shear  layers.  Their  analysis  showed  that  tzz  was 
largest  in  magnitude  at  the  free  edges  of  a  finite  plate,  while  the  interlaminar  shears 
vanished  for  an  infinite  plate.  It  was  noted  that  if  a  plate  under  uniaxial  stress  was 
bent  about  the  loading  axis  to  form  a  tube,  the  vanishing  of  the  two  free  edges  led 
to  the  vanishing  of  interlaminar  shears  in  the  gage  section.  However,  interlaminar 
shears  were  still  present  near  the  free  edges  at  the  grips.  Pagano  and  Pipes^, 
using  a  finite  difference  technique,  produced  qualitatively  similar  results  for  plates, 
although  their  calculations  indicated  the  presence  of  singularities  in  rzz  at  the  free 
edges.  Together,  these  two  efforts  showed  that  tzz  could  not  be  neglected  near  the 
free  edges  of  laminated  plates. 

In  1973,  Pagano  and  Pipes^  documented  the  phenomenon  of  composite  failure 
by  catastrophic  delamination  under  uniaxial  tension,  and  argued  that  such  failure 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  normal  stress  az.  Later,  Pagano  and  Pipes^  bolstered 
this  argument  by  analyzing  stacking  sequence  effects  on  crz,  which  showed  that  in 
some  cases  the  normal  stress  could  become  quite  large.  Then  Pagano^10!,  drawing 
upon  the  cylindrical  bending  theory  developed  by  Whitney  and  Sun^11!,  developed 
an  approximate  solution  for  az  for  cross-plied,  symmetric  laminates. 
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Figure  2  shows  the  three  basic  fracture  modes:  opening  (Mode  I),  shearing 
(Mode  II),  and  tearing  (Mode  III).  Note  that  the  presence  ot  rxz  near  the  free  edge 
translates  into  Mode  II  loading  along  the  laminar  interfaces,  and  the  presence  of 
oz  translates  into  Mode  I  loading  along  these  interfaces.  That  the  Mode  I  crack 
extension  is  most  critical  in  graphite/epoxy  composites  is  indicated  by  the  results 
of  Reddy  ef  a/J12l  and  Armanios  et  al.l13l,  in  which  considerable  improvement  in 
delamination  fracture  behavior  was  achieved  by  applying  a  normal  load  to  suppress 
az.  Also,  Jordan  and  Bradleyt14^  noted  that,  for  brittle-matrix  composites,  the 
Mode  II  delamination  fracture  toughness  may  be  as  much  as  three  times  the  Mode 
I  delamination  fracture  toughness,  while  in  toughened-matrix  composites  the  two 
delamination  fracture  toughnesses  are  roughly  equivalent.  Techniques  such  as  the 
stitching  or  wrapping  of  free  edges  are  currently  in  use  for  this  reason,  as  they 
suppress  the  Mode  I  delamination  loading  component. 

By  1978,  according  to  a  survey  by  Wang  and  Dickson^,  it  had  become  clear 
that  solving  for  az  for  the  general  laminated  plate  problem  was  impractical  if  closed- 
form  elasticity  solutions  were  used,  and  the  emphasis  had  turned  to  the  development 
of  appropriate  numerical  methods.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  free-edge  stress 
problem,  it  is  natural  that  finite-element  and  finite-difference  approaches  should  be 
attempted.  Yet,  even  these  techniques  have  their  limitations,  because  of  the  high 
stress  gradients  located  near  the  free  edges.  An  illustration  of  this  is  provided  by 
the  work  of  Wang  and  Crossman^,  who  attempted  to  gain  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  stress  field  in  a  composite  laminate  by  using  an  extremely  fine  finite  element 
mesh  of  196  elements  per  layer. 

Isakson  and  Levy!17!,  using  constant-strain  elements,  achieved  good  correla¬ 
tion  with  shear-stress  results  obtained  using  basic  methods  of  incorporating  shear 
effects  into  laminated  plate  theory.  The  three-dimensional  finite-element  solution 
of  Rybicki^18!  improved  upon  this  analysis.  However,  the  finite  element  studies 
cited  here  produced  contradictory  stress  solutions  near  the  free  edges.  Also,  the 
edge  stresses  have  been  observed  to  increase  with  decreasing  element  size  in  these 
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Figure  2:  The  three  fracture  modes 
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analyses. 

Armanios^19^  and  Armanios  and  Rehfield^20^  contributed  a  computationally  sim¬ 
ple,  closed  form  approach  to  the  problem  of  edge  delamination,  using  the  method  of 
sublaminate  analysis.  A  simplification  was  introduced  in  Reference  20  by  neglecting 
thickness  strain.  The  structure  is  modelled  as  an  assembly  of  sublaminates:  groups 
of  plies  considered  as  individual  units.  Each  sublaminate  is  described  by  a  set  of 
constitutive  relations,  and  by  a  set  of  boundary  conditions  along  the  edges  and  in¬ 
terfacial  continuity  conditions.  This  approach  leads  to  considerable  simplification 
for  laminates  with  many  plies.  The  result  of  this  analysis  is  an  approach  that  yields 
accurate  values  of  interlaminar  shear  stresses,  total  energy  release  rate,  and  energy 
release  rate  components,  without  the  need  for  involved,  expensive  numerical  anal¬ 
yses.  Because  of  the  important  role  that  sublaminate  analysis  plays  in  the  current 
effort,  an  in-depth  review  of  the  development  of  this  approach  is  presented  in  the 
appendix. 

Dattaguru  et  a/J21I  developed  a  geometrically  nonlinear  finite-element  analysis 
for  adhesively-bonded  joints,  which  proved  useful  for  analyzing  composite  struc¬ 
tures.  This  analysis  incorporated  nonlinear  strain-displacement  relations,  resulting 
in  nonlinear  governing  equations  that  could  be  solved  iteratively.  Later,  Whitcomb 
and  Dattaguru^22^  documented  a  finite-element  program  called  GAMNAS  (Geomet¬ 
ric  and  Material  Nonlinear  Analysis  of  Structures),  which  added  the  capacity  for 
material  nonlinearity  to  the  analysis  of  Reference  21. 


2.3.  ANALYSES  OF  SHORT-BEAM  TESTS 

While  the  method  of  References  19  and  20  is  much  less  complex  than  numerical 
analyses,  there  is  still  a  demand  for  even  simpler  methods  for  practical  applications. 
One  example  of  this  need  is  the  short  beam  three-point  bend  test,  shown  in  Figure 
3.  This  test  is  commonly  used  in  quality  control  of  composites,  but  the  behavior  of 
the  specimen  is  not  well  understood. 
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Figure  3:  The  short  bear-  ~ 
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Reference  23  describes  the  standard  procedure  for  the  short-beam  shear  test, 
as  it  has  been  used  since  at  least  1969.  It  is  usually  a  small  specimen,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  use  with  unidirectional  composites  with  fibers  oriented  along 
the  length  of  the  specimen.  A  typical  thickness  would  be  fifteen  plies.  The  test, 
as  described  in  Reference  23,  provides  some  reasons  for  concern  about  its  validity. 
As  Figure  4  shows,  the  specimen  aspect  ratio  is  so  small  that  the  applicability 
of  Saint -Venant’s  principle  at  the  failure  site  is  questionable.  Furthermore,  the 
test  description  does  not  mention  the  failure  mode,  raising  questions  as  to  how 
well  the  specimen’s  behavior  was  understood  when  it  was  designed.  Finally,  the 
interlaminar  shear  stress  at  failure  is  derived  from  a  simple  beara-theory  analysis, 
with  its  assumptions  of  parabolically-distributed  shear  stresses  and  constant  shear- 
force  magnitudes  away  from  the  loads.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  these  assumptions 
are  realistic. 

The  specimen  is  assumed  to  fail  by  Mode  II  fracture  at  the  midplane;  however, 
Whitney  and  Browning  have  observed  that  unidirectional  specimens  can  exhibit 
other  failure  modes,  such  as  compressive  buckling  near  the  load  nose,  or  yielding 
through  combined  compression  and  shear.  Numerical  analyses  cast  further  doubt 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  short  beam  test.  The  elastoplastic  finite  element 
analysis  of  Berg  et  a/.*25'  showed  extremely  high  shear  stresses  near  the  load  nose, 
and  the  finite-difference  analysis  of  Sandorfft26^  showed  that  St.  Venant’s  principle 
is  not  satisfied  in  an  orthotropic  beam  of  low  span-to-depth  ratio,  with  the  result 
that  the  stress-concentration  effects  near  the  load  nose  and  the  supports  are  never 
dissipated.  Furthermore,  tests  on  quasi-isotropic  layups,  discussed  in  Reference  19, 
showed  off-midplane  cracking,  implying  mixed-mode  failure.  Note  also  that  failure 
is  expected  to  occur  in  a  location  where,  according  to  beam  theory,  stresses  should 
be  negligible.  This  suggests  that  the  mechanics  of  the  short  beam  specimen  cannot 
be  adequately  described  by  a  classical  beam- type  theory.  The  challenge  lies  in 
developing  an  analysis  that  is  accurate  enough  to  be  useful,  but  simple  enough  for 
the  design  engineer  with  many  candidate  layups  to  examine. 
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Figure  4:  Photo  of  a  short  beam  test^23! 
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An  example  of  such  an  approach  is  the  analysis  of  Whitney^27! ,  who  used  a  series 
approximation  to  the  loads  on  a  four-point  bending  specimen  to  develop  a  closed- 
form  elasticity  analysis  of  an  orthotropic  beam.  This  analysis,  which  includes  three- 
point  bending  as  a  special  case,  allows  the  computation  of  stress  and  displacement 
fields  without  the  use  of  numerical  methods,  although  the  series  solution  converges 
slowly  due  to  the  point  loads.  Thus,  the  model  is  computationally  intensive,  but 
much  less  so  than  a  finite  element  model.  While  this  approach  is  limited  to  beams 
with  smeared  properties,  it  does  provide  insight  into  the  role  of  physical  parameters 
in  the  deformation  process,  something  that  a  numerical  model  cannot  do. 

Also  useful  is  the  work  of  Williams^28! ,  who  developed  a  simple  expression  for 
the  strain  energy  release  rate  of  a  cracked  orthotropic  laminate.  This  analysis, 
modified  to  describe  arbitrary  layups,  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  beam  theory 
analysis  of  the  short  beam  configuration,  presented  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  work. 


2.4.  RELEVANT  WORK  IN  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

While  mechanical  analyses  axe  indispensible,  they  must  be  combined  with 
knowledge  of  material  behavior  if  a  fracture  surface  is  to  be  properly  interpreted. 
Thus,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  current  knowledge  in  polymer  fracture. 

While  most  analytical  approaches  to  the  delamination  problem  focus  on  ply- 
level  mechanics,  some  researchers  choose  to  examine  the  resin  found  between  layers 
of  the  reinforcing  fibers.  This  results  in  an  analogy  between  the  failure  of  a  compos¬ 
ite  (resin  failing  between  fibers)  and  the  failure  of  an  adhesive  bond  between  two 
adherends.  Lee^29l,  has  observed  that  this  analogy  cannot  be  exact;  if  it  was,  the 
composite  fracture  toughness  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  fracture  toughness 
of  the  matrix  material,  and  the  observed  variation  of  composite  fracture  toughness 
with  volume  fraction  of  fibers  would  not  be  expected.  Reference  29  suggests  that 
the  size  of  the  crack  tip  plastic  zone  formed  in  the  matrix  is  critical  to  the  composite 
fracture  toughness,  and  it  is  further  suggested  that  the  composite  fracture  toughness 
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can  be  divided  into  two  components:  one  determined  by  the  neat  resin  properties 
and  layer  thickness,  and  one  determined  by  the  residual  stresses  inside  the  resin 
layer.  While  the  presence  of  two  non-derivable  constants  in  Lee’s  G /c-equations 
makes  them  as  yet  unsuitable  for  predictions,  Reference  29  illustrates  that  ply-level 
mechanics  is  not  the  only  analysis  being  tried  for  the  delamination  problem. 

Reference  29  also  illustrates  the  importance  of  plastic  deformation  near  the 
crack  tip  during  fracture,  which  is  governed  by  the  brittleness  or  ductility  of  the 
polymer.  Kauscht30^  suggests  a  yield  stress  of  100  MPa  as  a  dividing  line  between 
ductile  and  brittle  resins,  noting  that  resins  with  higher  yield  stresses  tend  to  ex¬ 
hibit  limited  crack-tip  plasticity,  and  thus  stable  crack  propagation,  while  resins 
with  lower  yield  stresses  may  develop  enough  plastic  flow  near  the  crack  tip  to 
cause  blunting  and  subsequent  arrest.  Reference  30  also  notes  that  stable,  contin¬ 
uous  crack  propagation  leads  to  relatively  featureless  fracture,  while  crack  arrest 
is  usually  followed  by  a  striated  fracture  surface  in  epoxide  resins,  polyimides,  and 
phenol-formaldehyde  resins.  This  is  in  concurrence  with  the  observations  of  Rosen 
et  ,  who  note  that  rapid  fracture  of  polymers  is  manifested  by  smooth  fracture 

surfaces,  while  slower  initial  fracture  leads  to  a  rougher  surface. 

Plastic  deformation  also  bears  upon  the  issue  of  ductile  versus  brittle  fracture. 
According  to  Engel  et  alJ32J,  there  is  no  brittle  fracture  in  polymers,  of  the  type 
associated  with  metal  cleavage;  fibrils  will  always  be  present  on  the  fracture  surface, 
even  if  they  axe  very  small.  Reference  32  defines  brittle  fracture  of  polymers  as 
occurring  when  the  fibrils  are  1/im  or  less  in  length.  Brittle  fracture  of  this  sort  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  thermosetting  resins,  the  molecular  chains  of  which  are 
cross-linked,  restricting  them  and  thus  reducing  the  material’s  ability  to  deform. 
The  structure  of  thermosets  causes  them  to  exhibit  very  little  plastic  or  viscoelastic 
deformation,  resulting  in  brittle  behavior.  Thermoplastic  resins,  by  contrast,  are 
no  cross-linked,  and  their  macromolecules  can  be  stretched  and  oriented  before 
failure  takes  place,  resulting  in  much  more  ductility.  However,  this  process  requires 
time,  making  the  deformation  of  these  materials  highly  dependent  upon  strain  rate. 
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Cleaxly,  whether  the  matrix  of  a  composite  is  thermoplastic  or  thermosetting  will 
have  a  great  impact  upon  its  fracture  behavior. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  damage  modes  exhibited  by  polymers  is  crazing,  in 
which,  according  to  Hertzbergl33^,  a  region  of  oriented  polymer  fibrils  interspersed 
with  interconnected  voids  is  formed  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  applied  principal  stress. 
This  region  is  capable  of  supporting  less  stress  than  the  surrounding,  uncrazed  ma¬ 
terial.  However,  Bascom  et  a/J34^,  using  Mode  I  specimens  of  a  unidirectional 
carbon-fiber  composite  with  AS4/3501-6  resin,  determined  that  shear  yielding  was 
the  prevalent  matrix  mode,  and  do  not  mention  crazing  as  playing  any  part.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Reference  34  states  that  the  evidence  against  the  presence  of  crazes  in 
thermosetting  resins  is  strong.  Thus,  one  can  assume  that  crazing  will  play  little, 
if  any,  role  in  the  fracture  of  composites  with  thermosetting  resin  matrices. 

Newaz^35]  considered  the  stress  state  around  a  fiber  in  a  unidirectional  compos¬ 
ite,  under  transverse  loading,  as  shown  in  Figure  5,  and  determined  that  the  fibers 
would  have  a  maximum  radial  tensile  stress  oriented  in  the  direction  of  applied 
load,  with  a  maximum  radial  compressive  stress  oriented  normal  to  the  direction 
of  applied  load.  Reference  35  adds  that  there  will  be  a  shear  stress  at  the  point  on 
the  fiber  where  the  radial  stress  component  changes  from  tension  to  compression. 
Considering  the  peel  stress  az  as  a  transverse  load,  it  is  seen  that  the  fiber  will 
be  “peeled  out”  of  the  matrix  by  the  tensile  load  normal  to  the  fracture  surface, 
and  that  localized  shear  yielding  of  the  matrix  can  occur  where  the  radial  stress 
changes  sign.  Reference  34  notes  that  yielding  can  be  detected  by  heating  the  failed 
composite  above  the  matrix  glass-transition  temperature,  Tg,  and  looking  for  ob¬ 
servable  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  fracture  surface  due  to  relaxation  of  the 
plastically-deformed  areas. 

3ascom,  Ting  et  a/J36J  documented  localized  plasticity  effects  in  a  modified 
epoxy  polymer.  They  discovered  localized  plastic  deformation  in  the  region  of  ini¬ 
tial,  slow  growth,  with  much  less  plastic  deformation  in  the  region  of  rapid  fracture. 
Bascom,  Cottington  et  al J37l  observed  the  same  behavior  in  epoxy-  and  elastomer- 
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Figure  5.  Stress  field  around  fibers  in  a  laminate 
under  transverse  loading,  as  investigated  by  Reference  35 
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modified  epoxy  polymers.  It  is  seen  that  the  role  of  plastic  deformation  in  delami¬ 
nation  failure  may  be  neither  negligible  nor  simple,  even  for  composites  with  brittle 
epoxy  matrices. 

Johannesson  et  a/J38^  studied  the  delamination  fracture  surfaces  of  angle-ply 
T300/1034  composites  laid  up  according  to  [±6)2 a,  with  6  6  {5°,  15°,  30°,  45°}.  The 
specimens  were  strips  cut  from  rectangular  composite  sheets  and  tested  in  tension. 
Reference  38  concludes  that  the  fracture  surfaces  could  be  divided  into  resin-rich 
areas,  which  showed  the  imprints  of  the  fibers,  and  resin-poor  areas,  which  showed 
the  debonded  fibers  themselves.  The  resin-rich  interlaminar  regions  originated  the 
cracks,  which  alternated  from  one  ply  to  the  next  during  propagation.  Serrations 
were  found  in  the  outermost  part  of  the  plies  on  the  fracture  surface,  and  these 
serrations  were  observed  to  be  tilted  in  correlation  with  the  direction  of  the  major 
tensile  principal  stress.  Reference  38  suggests  that  there  are  three  steps  in  the 
delamination  fracture  process:  debonding  of  fibers,  crack  opening  by  az ,  and  linking 
together  of  the  fractures  caused  by  individual  debondings. 

Richards-Frandsen  and  Naerheim^  examined  the  fracture  morphology  of  an 
AS/3501-6  graphite-epoxy  composite  under  three-point  bending  fatigue.  The  dom¬ 
inant  fracture  surface  features  were  matrix  cleavage,  hackle  formation,  and  wear. 
The  wear  can  be  attributed  to  the  cyclic  nature  of  the  loading;  References  34  and  38, 
which  are  concerned  with  non-fatigue  loading,  make  no  reference  to  wear.  In  Refer¬ 
ence  39,  it  was  determined  that  defects  in  the  composite  did  not  initiate  cracks,  but 
served  to  enhance  crack  propagation  in  their  vicinity.  Reference  39  also  explains 
the  formation  of  hackles  in  terms  of  a  local  critical  shear  strength  model.  For  a 
specimen  in  bending,  shear  stresses  exist  between  plies  located  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  delamination  plane.  When  a  critical  shearing  stress  (or  strain)  is  reached  in 
the  matrix  between  the  fibers  of  these  two  layers,  small  matrix  cracks  will  form, 
growing  until  they  reach  the  fiber-matrix  interface.  The  number  of  cracks  needed 
to  accomodate  a  given  strain  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the 
fibers. 
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The  fractography  of  thermoplastic  polymers  varies  a  great  deal  from  material 
to  material.  Reference  30  notes  that  the  magnitude  of  localized  plasticity  on  a 
thermoplastic  fracture  surface  can  be  as  high  as  several  hundred  percent.  In  some 
thermoplastics,  cleavage  fracture  cannot  be  produced  at  all  by  bending  at  room 
temperature;  only  situations  such  as  impact  loading  can  induce  cleavage.  More¬ 
over,  the  degree  of  plastic  deformation  is  a  function  of  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
polymer:  for  some  thermoplastics  of  extremely  high  molecular  weight  ( Mw  >  106), 
room- temperature  cleavage  fracture  cannot  be  produced  at  all.  The  reason  for  this 
high  degree  of  plasticity  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  molecular  coils  that  make  up  a 
thermoplastic.  Only  after  the  substantial  deformation  of  these  coils  by  a  sufficiently 
large  shear  displacement  can  any  axial  forces  be  developed;  thus,  failure  can  only 
occur  after  extensive  plastic  deformation. 

Individual  thermoplastic  resins  have  their  own  peculiar  characteristics,  mak¬ 
ing  thermoplastic  fractography  less  amenable  to  generalizations  than  thermosetting 
polymer  fractography.  For  example,  if  a  thermoplastic  has  a  spherulitic  structure, 
cleavage  fracture  can  be  extensive.  Thermoplastics,  unlike  thermosetting  polymers, 
may  exhibit  crazing,  with  the  craze  pattern  providing  clues  as  to  the  speed  of  crack 
propagation.  Add  to  this  the  molecular- weight  effect  mentioned  earlier,  and  it 
is  clear  that  interpretation  of  thermoplastic  fracture  surfaces  must  proceed  on  a 
material-by-material  basis. 


2.5.  SURVEY  OF  COMPOSITE  SPECIMEN  GEOMETRIES 

Several  specimens  have  been  developed  for  laboratory  investigation  of  delam¬ 
ination.  The  most  popular  are  the  cracked-lap-shear  (CLS)  specimen,  the  double 
cracked-lap-shear  (DCLS)  specimen,  the  double  cantilevered  beam  (DCB)  speci¬ 
men,  and  the  End  Notch  Flexure  (ENF)  specimen.  The  CLS  specimen  is  shown  in 
Figure  6.  It  generally  exhibits  mixed-mode  (Mode  I  and  Mode  II)  crack  behavior, 
in  proportions  determined  by  the  specimen  layup,  geometry,  material,  and  loading. 
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TEFLON  CRACK  STARTER 


Figure  6:  The  cracked  lap  shear  specimen 


Figure  7  shows  a  typical  load-displacement  trace  for  a  CLS  specimen  for  a 
brittle  resin  system.  Under  tensile  loading,  the  specimen  exhibits  sudden  crack 
growth  followed  by  crack  arrest.  When  the  specimen  is  unloaded  and  reloaded,  the 
same  behavior  is  observed,  with  the  sudden  growth  and  arrest  occurring  at  an  equal 
or  higher  load  level.  Repeating  the  loading  and  unloading  can  produce  several  crack 
arrests  in  the  same  specimen,  as  Figure  7  shows. 

The  DCLS  specimen,  shown  in  Figure  8,  has  the  advantage  of  symmetry  over 
the  CLS  specimen.  Because  of  this,  it  does  not  exhibit  the  out-of-plane  bending 
response  that  is  observed  in  the  CLS  specimen,  and  which  can  be  troublesome  in 
specimens  with  few  plies.  Also,  Armanios  et  a/J40^  have  observed  that,  for  quasi¬ 
isotropic  layups,  the  DCLS  specimen  gives  less  scatter  in  load-versus-delamination- 
growth  data  than  does  the  CLS  specimen,  as  well  as  a  less  tortuous  crack  path.  In 
addition,  the  DCLS  can  be  loaded  to  produce  pure  Mode  II  behavior,  by  reversing 
the  loading. 

Figure  9,  after  Hibbs  et  a/J41J,  shows  the  DCB  specimen.  The  figure  illustrates 
how  the  DCB  specimen  can  be  loaded  to  produce  pure  Mode  I,  pure  Mode  II,  or 
mixed- mode  crack  loading.  In  Reference  41,  it  was  found  that  increasing  the  Mode 
II  loading  resulted  in  increased  resistance  to  the  onset  of  crack  propagation,  as 
measured  by  the  total  energy  release  rate  required  to  propagate  the  crack. 

Figure  10  shows  the  ENF  specimen.  It  is  similar  to  the  DCB  specimen  as 
shown  in  Figure  9c,  and  it  produces  pure  Mode  II  loading.  The  use  of  standard 
three-point  bending  fixtures  makes  this  a  convenient  specimen  for  experimenters. 
In  addition,  as  Salpekar  et  a/.^have  determined,  beam  theory  leads  to  reasonably 
accurate  closed-form  solutions  for  compliance  and  strain-energy-release  rates  for 
unidirectional  specimens. 

Reeder  and  Crews^  designed  an  innovative  variation  on  the  ENF  specimen, 
which  is  shown  in  Figure  11.  A  lever  and  hinge  apparatus  is  added  to  the  standard 
ENF  test  configuration,  resulting  in  the  addition  of  opening-mode  loading.  The 
relative  magnitude  of  the  opening-  and  sliding-mode  loads  can  be  determined  by 
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DISPLACEMENT 


Figure  7:  Schematic  load-displacement  trace 
of  a  CLS  specimen 
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TEFLON  CRACK  STARTERS 


Figure  8:  The  double  cracked  lap  shear  specimen 
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(b)  NON-SYMMETRIC  LOAD—  MIXED  MODE  I  /  MODE  II 


Figure  9:  The  double  cantilever  beam  specimen 


varying  the  length  c  of  the  moment  arm  about  the  load  nose  of  loading  lever. 
For  example,  when  c  =  0,  pure  mode  II  loading  results.  Reference  43  offers  simple 
closed-form  solutions  for  the  mode  I  and  mode  II  components  of  t.h<=  loading,  which 
can  be  substituted  into  the  appropriate  beam  theories  to  provide  strain  energy 
release  rate  solutions. 

One  difficulty  that  arises  during  testing  of  unidirectional  specimens  is  fiber 
bridging,  which  is  said  to  occur  when  fibers  are  pulled  out  of  the  matrix  and 
cross  from  one  side  of  the  delamination  plane  to  the  other.  As  noted  by  John¬ 
son  and  Mangalgiril44^ ,  this  increases  the  apparent  delamination  fracture  toughness 
of  a  composite,  because  “bridged”  fibers  must  be  broken  before  failure  can  occur, 
whereas  the  peel  stress  az  usually  bears  only  on  the  relatively  weak  matrix  material. 
Fiber  bridging  leads  to  an  unconservative  estimate  of  delamination  fracture  tough¬ 
ness.  Reference  44  concludes  that  fiber  bridging  may  be  reduced,  if  not  necessarily 
eliminated,  by  slight  cross-plying  at  the  delamination  interface,  leading  to  reduced 
nesting  of  fibers  between  plies  oriented  in  the  same  direction.  However,  even  in 
the  absence  of  fiber  nesting,  some  bridging  may  occur,  due  to  the  effects  of  weak 
fiber-matrix  interfaces,  or  of  large  crack  tip  yield  zones. 

When  considering  the  behavior  of  a  given  composite  configuration,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  consider  the  layup  used,  as  the  stacking  sequence  can  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  failure.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  Harris  and  Morris^45!,  who  found  that 
the  notched  strength  of  T300/5208  laminated  composites  varied  considerably  with 
changes  in  stacking  sequence.  Reference  45  attributed  this  variation  to  changes  in 
the  fracture  processes  associated  with  each  layup. 

Two  other  areas  of  interest  are  the  detectability  of  delamination  and  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  delamination  with  other  damage  modes.  Detectability  is  an  important 
factor  in  product  reliability,  because  if  flaws  cannot  be  detected  well  before  they 
grow  to  critical  size  (that,  is,  the  size  above  which  they  will  cause  failure  before 
the  next  inspection),  a  retirement-for-cause  maintenance  approach  is  impossible. 
Damage  mode  interaction  can  be  used  to  make  damage  work  in  the  favor  of  the 
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Figure  11:  The  Reeder-Crews  specimen  J43^  (a)  test  specimen 
and  loading  (b)  schematic  of  apparatus  (c)  photograph 

of  apparatus 


designer,  as  has  been  shown  in  Reference  13.  This  reference  identifies  three  damage 
modes  present  in  a  quasi-isotropic  DCLS  specimen:  matrix  microcracking,  which 
is  controlled  by  the  resin  strain  to  failure;  delamination,  which  is  controlled  by  the 
fracture  toughness,  and  fiber  breakage,  which  is  controlled  by  the  fiber  strength. 
Generally,  it  is  the  first  two  modes  that  are  evident  in  crack  propagation,  with 
fiber  breakage  occurring,  if  at  all,  during  the  final  failure  phase.  It  was  found  that 
matrix  microcracking  can  work  to  reduce  the  Mode  I  component  of  delamination, 
significantly  increasing  the  resistance  to  crack  growth  of  the  material.  Thus,  further 
investigation  of  interaction  phenomena  is  in  order. 


2.6  SUMMARY 


This  chapter  has  surveyed  the  means  of  analyzing  composite  failure  from  the 
standpoint  of  mechanical  analysis  and  from  that  of  materials  science.  It  is  seen  that 
the  problem  of  delamination  and  its  interaction  with  other  damage  modes  cannot 
be  modelled  by  a  classical  theory.  Furthermore,  the  critical  events  in  delamination 
occur  in  a  volume  so  small  as  to  require  that  numerical  models  be  extremely  large. 
Sublaminate  analysis  offers  a  viable  alternative  combining  the  best  combination  of 
accuracy  and  simplicity,  but  even  this  approach  requires  an  in-depth  understanding 
of  laminate  behavior. 

Examining  fracture  of  the  three-point  bend  specimen  in  particular,  it  is  seen 
that  the  validity  of  the  test  is  in  doubt.  Several  analyses  have  demonstrated  that 
the  failure  mode  of  these  specimens  is  not  as  assumed.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
three-point  bend  test  is  of  any  use,  and  if  not,  how  the  specimen  actually  fails. 

A  review  of  the  literature  in  polymer  science  reveals  that  study  of  polymer 
fracture  surfaces  lead  to  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  produced  the  fracture. 
Information  on  factors  such  as  the  degree  of  brittle  fracture,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  crazing,  the  significance  of  fiber  breakage,  and  the  relative  importance  of  shear 
and  normal  stresses  can  be  gained  from  the  fracture  surface. 
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A  brief  survey  of  composite  fracture  specimen  types  is  offered.  A  correlation 
between  fracture  surface  morphology  and  observed  test  configuration  behavior  is 
needed.  In  particular,  the  damage  mechanisms  underlying  the  arrest  phenomemon 
in  the  CLS  specimen  must  be  better  understood. 
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CHAPTER  III: 

FRACTURE  BEHAVIOR 

OF  THE  SHORT-BEAM  COMPOSITE  SPECIMEN 


3.1.  Introduction 


Composite  materials  have  complex  failure  modes  that  include  delamination, 
fiber  debonding  and  breakage,  and  matrix  microcracking.  In  this  chapter,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  damage  modes  on  the  failure  of  the  short-beam  three-point  bend  test 
is  investigated  for  a  composite  with  a  quasi-isotropic  layup.  It  Failure  is  found  to 
initiate  in  a  region  near  the  point  of  application  of  the  load,  a  location  where  classi¬ 
cal  type  analytical  descriptions  of  specimen  behavior  are  unreliable.  Furthermore, 
the  locations  of  delamination  show  little  reproducibility.  Observed  fracture  behav¬ 
ior  is  explained  in  terms  of  the  overall  stress  state  in  the  beam  prior  to  fracture, 
and  failure  is  predicted  from  the  stress  map,  using  the  maximum  strain  criterion. 


3.2.  Background:  The  Three-Point  Bend  Test 

The  three-point  short-beam  bending  test,  as  shown  in  Figure  3,  has  long  been 
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used  to  quantify  the  shear  strength  of  laminated  composite  materials.  In  this  test, 
a  small  composite  beam  of  rectangular  cross-section  is  cut  from  a  plate  with  a 
diamond  cutoff  wheel,  inspected  for  flaws,  and  loaded  in  displacement  control  at  a 
crosshead  speed  of  0.05  inches  per  minute.  The  interlaminar  shear  stress  at  failure 
is  then  calculated  using  the  equation 


T/  = 


3  P 

4  A 


[1] 


where 

tj  is  the  interlaminar  shear  stress 

P  is  the  applied  load  at  failure 

A  is  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  specimen 

Since  it  is  based  upon  a  simple  strength  of  materials  analysis,  this  equation  neglects 
the  effects  of  stress  concentrations  and  anisotropy. 

This  test  is  frequently  used  to  screen  materials  based  on  their  interlaminar 
shear  strength.  However,  there  is  concern  that  use  of  the  test  relies  upon  incorrect 
assumptions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  failure  process.  Equation  [1]  is  based  on 
a  parabolic  through-the-thickness  shear  stress  distribution  with  a  maximum  at  the 
beam  midplane.  While  this  is  correct  for  an  isotropic  material,  it  is  misleading  for  a 
composite  beam.  Whitney  and  Browning,  in  Reference  24,  examining  the  failure  of 
of  unidirectional  short-beam  specimens,  discovered  that  pure  Mode  II  failure  along 
the  specimen  midplane  was  not  the  mode  of  fracture.  Rather,  compressive  stresses 
in  the  regions  of  high  interlaminar  shear  stress  were  found  to  suppress  interlaminar- 
shear  failure  modes,  and  initial  damage  due  to  vertical  cracking  was  found  to  precede 
final  failure  due  to  large  scale  delamination.  If  the  failure  process  is  this  complex, 
then  the  applied  load  at  failure  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  interlaminar  shear 
strength,  making  the  test  useless  for  its  intended  purpose. 

Because  of  this  uncertainty,  there  is  a  need  for  reexamination  of  the  short-beam 
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three-point  bend  specimen  for  specific  composite  configurations.  Such  an  exami¬ 
nation  must  determine  whether  a  simple  relationship  between  loading  and  fracture 
exists,  and,  if  not,  what  fracture  processes  are  talcing  place.  The  current  effort 
answers  these  questions  for  a  laminate  with  a  resin  matrix  and  a  quasi-isotropic 
layup. 


3.3.  General  Failure  Analysis 


3.3.1.  Specimen  Design  and  Testing 

The  subject  of  the  investigation  was  a  short-beam  specimen  with  dimensions 
given  in  Table  1.  A  sample  panel  was  fabricated  by  the  Lockheed-Georgia  Com¬ 
pany  and  inspected  for  quality,  using  standard  aerospace  industry  practice,  before 
sectioning  into  specimens.  Two  fiberglass  plies,  each  of  thickness  0.018  inches,  were 
bonded  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  in  order  to  minimize  the  bearing  effect  at 
the  supports  and  the  applied  load  location. 

The  material  properties  for  the  graphite/epoxy  and  for  the  fiberglass  plies  are 
given  in  Table  2.  The  material  was  an  AS4/3502  graphite/epoxy  system,  and  the 
layup  was  [q:45/0/90]6».  The  subscript  denotes  that  an  eight-ply  unit,  of  layup 
[^45/0/90/90/0/  dt  45],  is  repeated  six  times.  This  layup  meets  the  definition  of 
quasi-isotropy: 


•All  =  ^22 


[2] 


Al6  =  A26  =  0 


[3] 


^66  =  -  [An  -  An] 


[4] 
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TABLE  1:  DIMENSIONS  OF 
QUASI-ISOTROPIC  SHORT-BEAM 
SPECIMEN,  INCHES 
(see  figure  3  for  nomenclature) 


L 

1.00 

c 

0.625 

tfab 

0.018 

ttotal 

0.283 

B 

0.375 
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where  A{j  are  extensional  stiffnesses.  Equations  [2],  [3]  and  [4]  indicate  that  the 
properties  of  the  material  are  approximately  isotropic  in  the  x  —  y  plane. 

Four  specimens  were  tested  to  failure  in  three-point  bending,  with  failure  loads 
as  given  in  Table  3.  The  shear  strength  predictions  in  the  table  are  based  on  Equa¬ 
tion  [1].  The  failed  specimens  were  sectioned  with  a  silicon  carbide  saw  of  blade 
width  0.015  inches,  and  the  sections  were  mounted  upon  scanning  electron  micro¬ 
scope  (SEM)  stubs  with  silver  paint.  After  coating  by  a  gold-palladium  sputter 
coater,  the  sections  were  examined  under  the  SEM,  to  investigate  fractographic 
characteristics  and  their  relationship  with  the  prevalent  damage  modes.  This  pro¬ 
vided  information  on  all  of  the  phenomena  contributing  to  final  specimen  failure. 

3.3.2.  Numerical  Methods 


Numerical  analysis  of  the  specimen  concentrated  on  the  phenomemon  of  de¬ 
lamination.  Delamination  analysis  can  be  based  on  two  approaches:  the  strain 
energy  release  rate  approach  and  the  interlaminar  stress  approach.  The  interlami¬ 
nar  stresses  are  due  to  Poisson’s  ratio  mismatch  and  to  differences  in  the  coefficients 
of  thermal  and  moisture  expansion  between  plies.  Delamination  occurs  when  these 
stresses  reach  the  interlaminar  strength  of  the  material.  The  strain  energy  release 
rate  approach  is  based  on  the  actual  process  of  fracture,  rather  than  the  strength 
concept.  Delamination  can  propagate  when  the  strain  energy  release  rate  at  the 
crack  front  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  material’s  fracture  resistance  or  toughness. 

Finite  Element  Method  (FEM)  analysis  of  the  specimen  was  performed  using 
two  codes:  Engineering  Analysis  Language  (EAL),  a  linear  code,  and  Geometrically 
and  Materially  Nonlinear  Analysis  of  Structures  (GAMNAS),  a  NASA-developed 
code  described  in  Reference  22.  Both  codes  were  run  using  meshes  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  of  four-noded,  rectangular  elements,  using  a  two-dimensional  plane  stress 
model.  Both  meshes  considered  one  ply  to  be  one  element  thick.  The  EAL  mesh 
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TABLE  2:  PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF 
SPECIMEN  CONSTITUENT  MATERIALS 


CONSTANT 

AS4/3502 

FIBERGLASS 

En 

20.5  Msi 

3.19  Msi 

E22  =  F33 

1.67  Msi 

3.19  Msi 

G 12  =  G13 

0.87  Msi 

0.57  Msi 

G23 

0.5  Msi 

0.43  Msi 

^12  =  ^13 

0.26 

0.11 

^23 

0.43 

0.42 
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TABLE  3:  FAILURE  LOADS  OF 
QUASI-ISOTROPIC  SHORT-BEAM 
SPECIMENS,  LBS 


TEST  # 

LOAD 

SHEAR 

STRENGTH,  PSI 

1 

1,025 

6,830 

2 

1,120 

8,096 

3 

1,055 

6,753 

4 

1,325 

7,700 
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employed  elements  of  aspect  ratio  5:1,  except  within  five  ply  thicknesses  of  the  load 
nose  and  support,  where  the  ratio  was  1:1.  These  ratios  were  not  the  same  in  the 
fiberglass  plies,  which  were  also  one  element  thick  but  had  a  greater  real  thickness 
them  the  other  plies.  The  EAL  mesh  modelled  only  one  half  of  the  specimen,  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  symmetry  of  the  problem  about  the  loading  axis.  Figure  12 
shows  the  mesh  used  for  the  EAL  model.  The  number  of  elements  is  1,900,  and  the 
total  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  is  3,940.  The  heavy  vertical  line  in  the  figure 
corresponds  to  an  assumed  crack. 

Subsequent  EAL  models  involving  assumed  cracks  in  the  specimen  near  the 
free  end  also  had  mesh  refinement  to  an  aspect  ratio  of  1:1  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crack  tip.  These  models  were  used  to  find  the  strain  energy  release  rates  associated 
with  the  assumed  cracks,  using  the  zero-length  element  method  illustrated  in  Figure 
13.  A  one-dimensional  element  of  finite  stiffness  and  zero  initial  length  is  used  to 
connect  two  nodes  near  the  crack  tip.  When  a  load  is  applied,  the  zero-length 
element  experiences  forces  F\  and  Fj  in  the  x -  and  ^-directions,  respectively.  At 
the  same  time,  the  nodes  connected  by  this  element  are  separated  by  deflections  6\ 
and  62-  Assuming  that  elements  in  the  region  of  the  crack  tip  have  an  aspect  ratio 
of  1:1,  the  strain  energy  release  rates  G,  in  each  mode  are  given  by^46^ 


r  U  lih  \ 
'  2\BxAa) 


i=l,2 


[5] 


where  B  is  the  specimen  width,  as  shown  in  Figure  3,  and  A  a  is  the  length  of  one 
side  of  an  element.  In  this  case,  G\  and  G2  correspond  to  Mode  II  and  Mode  I 
fracture,  respectively.  Mode  III  cracking  is  negligible  for  this  specimen  design. 

The  GAMNAS  model  did  not  employ  a  symmetry  plane,  and  all  elements  were 
of  approximate  aspect  ratio  4:1,  except  for  elements  in  the  fiberglass  plies,  which 
were  of  approximate  aspect  ratio  1.2:1.  Figure  14  shows  the  mesh  for  the  GAMNAS 
model.  There  are  2,600  elements  and  5,404  degrees  of  freedom  in  this  mesh.  The 
mesh  is  coarse  in  comparison  with  the  EAL  discretization,  since  the  element  is  based 
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Figure  12:  Schematic  of  the  EAL  mesh 
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DIRECTION  2 
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^DIRECTION  1 


\  \  FINITE 


Figure  13:  The  zero-length  element 


upon  a  nonlinear  formulation. 

The  GAMNAS  model  was  used  to  predict  the  stress  field  in  the  specimen, 
using  an  assumption  of  geometric  nonlinearity.  The  EAL  model  was  used  to  predict 
the  strain  energy  release  rate  using  the  zero-length  element,  as  well  as  the  stress 
field.  Comparison  of  the  stress  field  results  from  the  two  codes  showed  geometric 
nonlinearity  effects  to  be  negligible.  This  supports  the  use  of  the  linear  EAL  model, 
which  was  much  simpler  to  use  for  a  large  number  of  similar  but  non-identical 
configurations. 

3.3.3.  Results  of  Numerical  Analysis 


3.3.3. 1.  Stress  Maps 


Table  4  shows  the  locations  of  delamination  failure  observed  for  a  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  samples.  Figure  15  shows  the  ply  and  interface  numbering  scheme. 
The  table  lists,  for  each  interface,  the  number  of  specimens  where  final  failure  was 
observed  for  that  interface.  Since  the  layup  includes  50  plies,  there  are  49  interfaces, 
of  which  interface  25  is  the  midplane.  It  is  seen  that  the  failures  took  place  well 
away  from  the  midplane.  Note  the  large  amount  of  variation  in  the  locations  of  de- 
lamination.  No  single  interface  accounts  for  even  a  majority  of  the  observed  failures. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  if  fracture  was  driven  by  a  simple  mechanical  process. 
In  other  materials,  such  variation  in  fracture  behavior  might  be  attributed  to  the 
random  distribution  of  material  defects.  Several  types  of  processing  defects,  such 
as  voids,  resin-rich  areas,  and  bridged  fibers,  can  affect  fracture  behavior.  However, 
such  defects  usually  do  not  drive  fracture  behavior  to  the  extent  found  in  Table  4.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  severed  specimens  showed  additional,  secondary  cracking 
above  the  midplane,  indicating  a  complex  failure  process.  It  was  observed  that  the 
delaminations  did  not  extend  for  the  full  length  of  the  specimen.  Finally,  it  should 
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Figure  14:  Schematic  of  mesh  for  the  GAMNAS  model 
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be  noted  that  ail  of  the  specimens  in  which  one  primary  delamination  appeared  to 
the  naked  eye  had  that  single  delamination  below  the  midplane. 

Figure  16  shows  actual  failed  specimens,  illustrating  the  variability  in  crack 
location. 

GAMNAS  analysis  yielded  stress  profiles  for  the  specimen  under  load,  which 
are  shown  as  Figures  17,  18,  and  19.  On  the  basis  of  the  data  shown  in  Table  3, 
a  load  of  1000  pounds  was  selected  for  these  calculations.  These  figures  show  one 
half  of  the  y-z  plane.  The  coordinate  system  can  be  understood  in  terms  of  Figure 
3,  which  also  shows  the  y-z  plane.  The  origin  of  the  coordinate  system  is  at  the 
midplane,  directly  beneath  the  load  nose.  Thus,  the  load  is  applied  at  the  point  (0, 
ttotal/ 2),  and  the  supports  are  located  at  the  points  (±c,  —ttotai/ 2).  A  direction 
normal  to  the  y-z  plane  is  used  for  the  stress  values. 

Figure  17  maps  the  peel  stress  a  zz.  The  figure  shows  high  values  of  compressive 
stress  near  the  load  nose  and  the  support,  and  relatively  small  values  of  peel  stress 
elsewhere,  suggesting  that  mode  I  cracking  is  limited  in  this  specimen 

Figure  18  maps  the  chordwise  stress  ayy.  This  figure  is  much  as  would  be 
expected,  with  a  typical  bending-stress  profile  and  the  largest  magnitudes  near  the 
load  nose.  As  a  check  for  reasonableness,  a  two-dimensional  plot  of  ayy  appears 
on  the  back  wall  of  Figure  18.  These  values  are  taken  at  y  =  0.3125  inches,  a 
location  well-removed  from  the  stress  concentrations  at  the  load  nose  and  support, 
and  are  shown  as  the  light  line  on  the  back-wall  plot.  The  heavy  line  graphs  the  (re¬ 
values  predicted  from  isotropic  beam  theory  for  an  homgeneous  beam  with  smeared 
properties.  This  simple  model  well  represents  the  magnitude  and  trend  of  the  finite 
element  data,  as  it  should. 

The  map  of  the  shear  stress  crzz,  shown  in  Figure  1C,  is  the  most  significant. 
Major  deviations  from  the  parabolic  stress  profile  expected  from  beam  theory  are 
seen.  High  values  of  shear  stress  are  found  near  the  load  nose  and  support.  The 
maximum  stress  values  between  the  load  nose  and  support  are  consistent  with  the 
predictions  of  beam  theory.  This  is  shown  by  a  back-wall  plot  similar  to  that  of 
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Figure  15:  Ply  and  interface  numbering 
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TABLE  4:  LOCATIONS  OF  FAILURE  OF 
SHORT-BEAM  SPECIMENS 


LOCATION, 
INTERFACE  # 
14 
11 
7 
6 
12 


NUMBER 
OF  FAILURES 
5 
2 
2 
2 
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Figure  16:  Failed  short  beam  specimens 
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Figure  18:  Map  of  Chordwise  Stress 


stress  at  y=0.3125  In. 


Figure  18. 


In  summary,  the  beam-theory  analysis  used  to  derive  equation  [1]  significantly 
underestimates  the  magnitude  of  the  stress  beneath  the  load  nose  and  near  the 
support,  while  adequately  predicting  it  elsewhere. 

3. 3. 3. 2.  Failure  Predictions 

Figures  17,  18,  and  19  indicate  that  it  is  unlikely  that  damage  initiates  at  the 
specimen  free  ends,  which  are,  as  would  be  expected,  nearly  stress  free.  To  confirm 
this,  failure  of  the  specimen  was  analyzed,  using  the  maximum- strain  criterion. 
Stress  data  from  each  element  in  the  GAMNAS  model  were  converted  to  strain 
data,  and  these  strains  were  compared  to  the  material  strain  to  failure.  The  fraction 
of  the  critical  strain  in  the  fiber,  matrix,  and  shear  orientations  was  calculated,  and 
the  largest  of  these  was  selected,  with  the  assigned  data  values  capped  at  100  %  of 
strain  to  failure.  The  resulting  data  provide  a  map  of  nearness  to  failure  at  each 
location  in  the  specimen,  and  are  shown  in  Figure  20.  The  load  used  for  this  figure 
is  1200  pounds.  This  is  similar  to  the  actual  failure  loads. 

Figures  21,  22,  and  23  show  nearness  to  failure  maps  for  the  three  stress  com¬ 
ponents:  chordwise,  peel,  and  shear.  Considered  along  with  Figure  20,  they  offer 
insights  into  the  possible  causes  of  failure  at  various  locations.  For  example,  Figure 
20  shows  that  failure  is  imminent  in  the  region  near  the  load  nose;  reference  to 
Figures  21,  22,  and  23  shows  that  this  is  due  to  crushing.  Failure  due  to  crushing  is 
also  incipient  near  the  support,  and  failure  due  to  chordwise  stresses  below  the  mid¬ 
plane  near  the  load  nose  is  also  a  possibility.  In  contrast,  the  midplane,  where  beam 
theory  predicts  the  largest  shear  stresses,  is  the  region  least  vulnerable  to  failure. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  observed  cracks  in  the  tested  specimens,  which  failed 
below  the  midplane  and  sometimes  above  it,  but  never  on  or  near  the  midplane. 

The  maximum  strain  to  failure  map  of  Figure  20  was  modified  to  include  ad¬ 
ditional  failure  modes  observed  by  McCleskey^47^  in  his  studies  of  glass-epoxv  lam- 
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Figure  19:  Map  of  Shear  Stress 
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Figure  20:  Map  of  maximum  fraction  of  critical  strain 
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Figure  23:  Map  of  fraction  of  critical  strain  due 
to  shear  stresses 
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inates.  McCleskey’s  laminates  consisted  of  eight  plies,  each  of  thickness  0.0325 
inches,  and  were  of  layup  [90/-45/45/0]s.  When  these  specimens  were  tested  in 
three-point  bending,  a  zero-degree  ply  near  the  midplane  was  observed  to  crack  at 
an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  midplane,  as  shown  in  Figure  24.  McCleskey  suggested 
that  these  failures  were  due  to  the  state  of  nearly  pure  shear  near  the  specimen  mid¬ 
plane  resolving  itself  into  a  tensile  stress  at  a  45-degree  angle  to  the  midplane.  This 
stress  would  act  upon  the  matrix  of  a  zero-degree  ply. 

This  effect  could  be  modelled  as  shown  in  Figure  25.  It  is  assumed  that  any 
normal  stress  in  the  y  —  z  plane  leads  to  matrix-driven  failure  in  a  zero-degree  ply. 
Thus,  in  order  to  determine  the  maximum  effect  of  normal  stresses  upon  such  a  ply, 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  largest  normal  stress  operating  in  the  y  —  z  plane;  if 
axz  :s  assumed  to  be  zero,  then  this  largest  normal  stress  is  the  principal  stress  with 
the  largest  magnitude.  The  percentage  of  strain  to  failure  can  then  be  calculated 
using  this  largest  principal  stress  and  the  appropriate  tensile  or  compressive  modulus 
for  loads  applied  normal  to  the  fibers. 

A  similar  phenomenon  might  take  place  in  the  45-degree  plies,  leading  to  a 
failure  surface  as  shown  in  Figure  26.  To  predict  this  second  additional  failure  mode, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  traction  normal  to  the  fracture  surface  shown 
in  this  figure,  and  therefore  to  perform  a  three-dimensional  stress  transformation, 
assuming  the  out-of  plane  stresses  to  be  zero.  The  percentage  of  strain  to  failure 
for  this  fracture  mode  could  then  be  calculated  using  the  traction  resolved  on  this 
face,  and  the  appropriate  tensile  or  compressive  modulus  for  loads  applied  normal 
to  the  fibers. 

The  analysis  that  produced  Figure  20  was  modified  to  include  the  two  addi¬ 
tional  failure  modes  and  was  repeated,  with  results  as  shown  in  Figure  27,  28.  and 
29.  The  areas  where  Figures  20  and  27  differ  are,  therefore,  areas  where  one  of 
the  McCleskey  failure  modes  determines  fracture.  Comparison  of  figures  20  and  27 
shows  one  change  due  to  these  new  modes  of  failure:  some  interior  plies  become 
much  more  highly  strained  in  the  region  between  the  load  nose  and  the  support. 
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Figure  24:  First  McCleskey  failure  mode 
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Figure  25:  Modelling  of  first  McCleskey  failure  mode 
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Figure  26:  The  second  McCleskey  failure  mode 


These  axe  zero-degree  pli^s,  with  the  new  failure  mode  being  the  one  shown  in  Fig¬ 
ure  25.  Figures  28  and  29  show  the  contributions  of  the  two  individual  McCieskey 
failure  modes. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  increase  in  percentage  of  critical  strain  is  not  sym¬ 
metric  about  the  midplane.  This  is  because  the  choi^wise  stress  component  affects 
the  principal  stress  component  that  drives  the  failure  mode  shown  in  Figure  24. 
Large  tensile  chordwise  stresses,  found  below  the  midplane,  increase  the  principal 
stress  value  and  thus  the  maximum  percentage  of  critical  strain.  Additionally,  the 
principal  axes  are  redirected  as  the  chordwise  stress  becomes  large;  plies  exhibiting 
this  failure  mode  well  below  the  midplane  would  not  crack  at  the  45-degree  angle 
shown  in  Figure  24. 

In  summary,  Figure  27  includes  the  two  failure  modes  observed  by  McCieskey. 
By  comparison  with  Figure  20,  the  map  of  Figure  27  shows  a  significantly  increased 
nearness  to  failure  in  the  interior  of  this  specimen.  While  there  is  not  enough  of  an 
increase  to  make  this  a  principal  initial  failure  location,  the  possibility  of  cracking 
in  the  interior  of  the  specimen  is  significantly  enhanced. 

3. 3. 3. 3.  Strain  Energy  Release  Rate  Analysis 


EAL  modelling  was  used  to  construct  strain  energy  release  rate  profiles  at  three 
locations.  In  the  first  profile,  a  crack  of  length  0.07  inches,  centered  beneath  the 
load  nose,  was  considered.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  crack  this  length  in  order 
to  distance  the  crack  tip  from  the  region  of  the  symmetry  plane  used  in  the  model. 
A  schematic  of  the  mesh  was  shown  in  Figure  12.  This  crack  was  assumed  at  each  of 
the  various  interfaces,  and  the  resulting  strain  energy  release  rates  were  calculated. 
This  addressed  specimen  behavior  in  the  region  of  maximum  absolute  chord  stress 
and  peel  stress.  In  the  second  profile,  this  was  repeated  for  an  assumed  crack 
of  length  0.01  inches,  centered  0.40  inches  from  the  load  nose,  near  the  region  of 
maximum  absolute  shear  stress.  Finally,  a  crack  of  length  0.10  inches  was  assumed 
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at  the  free  end,  suggested  by  initial  observation  to  be  the  site  of  crack  initiation. 
The  applied  load  in  ail  cases  was  1000  pounds,  as  with  the  stress  maps. 

The  profile  for  the  assumed  crack  near  the  free  end  showed  what  Figures  17, 
18,  and  19  suggest:  negligible  values  of  the  strain  energy  release  rate,  too  small 
to  produce  failure.  The  data  for  the  first  two  profiles  appear  as  Figure  30.  The 
distance  x  is  as  defined  in  Figures  17,  18,  and  19. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  data  points  shown  in  Figure  30  are  taken  from 
locations  at  least  0.04  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  specimen.  Thus,  for  all  data 
points,  the  peel  stress  is  negligible,  as  indicated  by  Figure  17.  Consequently,  crack 
growth  is  predominantly  mode  II.  The  spikes  in  the  G-distribution  result  from 
variations  in  elastic  properties  from  ply  to  ply. 

As  shown  in  Figure  30,  the  strain  energy  release  rate  for  assumed  interlaminar 
cracks  beneath  the  load  nose  increases  rapidly  as  the  flaw  is  placed  nearer  to  the 
point  of  application  of  the  load.  However,  for  flaws  assumed  in  the  range  of  high 
shear  stress  away  from  the  load  nose,  strain  energy  release  rates  remain  relatively 
negligible.  The  fracture  toughness  of  AS4/3502  composite  is  assumed  to  be  2  in¬ 
lb/in2;  thus,  Figure  30  shows  that  cracking  can  occur  in  plies  near  the  load  nose, 
but  is  unlikely  away  from  this  region.  This  supports  the  data  of  Figure  20,  which 
indicate  that  overstress  failure  is  confined  to  this  same  region. 

3.3.4.  Results  of  Fractographic  Analysis 

Microscopic  analysis  of  a  failed  specimen  showed  several  pertinent  features, 
many  of  which  were  visible  with  the  naked  eye  after  the  specimen  had  been  sputter- 
coated.  Directly  beneath  the  load  nose,  many  cracks  were  observed  running  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  direction  of  load  application.  One  such  is  shown  in  Figure  31. 
This  crack  was  approximately  0.25  inches  long,  and  was  found  beneath  the  load 
nose,  above  the  midplane. 

Figure  32  shows  some  smaller  flaws  in  the  same  region.  The  presence  of  such 
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Figure  30:  Strain  Energy  Release  Rate  Data  from  EAL 


flaws  supports  the  analytical  determination  that  extensive  damage  due  to  crushing 
in  this  region  will  lead  to  the  growth  of  cracks. 

Figure  33  shows  the  failure  of  a  45°  ply  below  the  midplane,  near  the  load 
nose.  This  ply  has  experienced  matrix  failure,  splitting  in  two  along  the  fiber 
direction.  This  supports  the  analytical  prediction  of  ply  failure  in  this  location  due 
to  chordwise  stresses. 

The  presence  of  matrix  failure  suggests  an  explanation  for  the  failure  of  all 
specimens  below  the  midplane.  In  this  region,  the  chordwise  stresses  are  positive, 
leading  to  possible  tensile  failure  of  the  matrix,  which  is  more  likely  to  lead  to 
complete  specimen  failure  than  is  the  compressive  failure  which  is  to  be  found 
above  the  midplane. 

Figures  20  and  30  indicate  that  an  interlaminar  flaw  of  length  0.07  inches,  cen¬ 
tered  beneath  the  load  nose,  is  sufficient  to  produce  interlaminar  fracture.  Defects 
of  approximately  this  length  have  been  observed  in  these  specimens. 

3.3.5.  Summary  of  Fracture  Analysis 

Finite  element  analyses  have  been  used  to  describe  the  behavior  of  a  quasi¬ 
isotropic  short  beam  specimen.  Short  beam  specimens  have  been  tested  and  the 
results  compared  with  the  analyses,  and  the  fracture  surfaces  of  failed  specimens 
have  been  examined. 

Fractographic  analyses  show  that  numerous  small  cracks  are  created  directly 
beneath  the  load  nose,  possibly  causing  fracture  to  proceed  from  this  location.  This 
is  supported  by  the  presence  of  large  magnitudes  of  peel,  shear,  and  diordwise 
stresses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  load  nose,  as  shown  by  the  FEM  analysis,  and  by 
comparison  of  strain  energy  release  rate  values  obtained  at  the  same  locations. 

The  following  mechanism  may  be  postulated:  strains  cause  matrix  failures  be¬ 
neath  the  load  nose.  Above  the  midplane,  this  failure  is  caused  by  crushing  stresses 
in  the  z-direction;  below  the  midplane,  it  is  caused  by  chordwise  tensile  stresses. 
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Figure  32:  Photomicrograph  of  small  cracks  beneath  load  nose 
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These  regions  of  damage  are  sites  from  which  delamination  cracks  can  propagate. 
Eventually,  the  region  beneath  the  midplane  becomes  sufficiently  damaged  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  delamination  crack  that  will  propagate  to  failure.  The  cracks  originating 
above  the  midplane  are  subjected  to  a  compressive  chordwise  stress,  and  to  a  larger 
compressive  peel  stress. 

The  strength  of  materials  method  neglects  the  chordwise  and  crushing  loads 
which  axe  the  driving  causes  of  failure  in  this  type  of  specimen.  Therefore,  the  three- 
point  short-beam  shear  test  does  not  measure  the  interlaminar  shear  strength  of  a 
quasi-isotropic  laminated  composite.  Because  of  the  interaction  of  damage  modes 
in  this  configuration,  the  quantitative  data  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  measure  of  a 
simple,  isolated  failure  mode. 
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CHAPTER  IV: 

A  STRAIN  ENERGY  RELEASE  RATE  MODEL 
FOR  THE  SHORT-BEAM  COMPOSITE  CONFIGURATION 


4.1.  Introduction 


Current  methods  of  calculating  strain  energy  release  rates  for  the  short  beam 
shear  specimen  can  be  tedious  and  expensive.  An  example  is  the  analysis  performed 
in  section  3. 3. 3.4,  using  the  zero-length  element.  In  the  current  effort,  two  simple 
strain  energy  release  rate  models  axe  developed  and  evaluated.  One  model  assumes 
that  crack  growth  is  driven  by  bending  stresses,  while  the  other  assumes  that  contact 
stresses  near  the  load  nose  provide  the  driving  force.  The  second  model  is  found  to 
provide  a  better  representation  of  actual  specimen  behavior,  as  determined  by  finite 
element  modelling.  This  method  is  seen  to  be  a  quick,  simple,  and  inexpensive  way 
to  estimate  strain  energy  release  rates  in  cracked  composite  beams. 

Finite  element  analyses  are  used  to  check  a  design,  rather  than  define  a  configu¬ 
ration,  and  consequently  do  not  yield  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  parameters 
controlling  the  behavior,  such  as  material  and  geometry.  Closed-form  solutions,  such 
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as  the  global-local  model  of  Pagano  and  Soni^48!  and  the  sublaminate  model  of  Ref¬ 
erence  19  have  been  proposed.  However,  these  models  can  require  more  time  than 
a  preliminary  investigation  requires,  especially  if  several  candidate  configurations 
are  to  be  considered.  There  is  a  need  for  an  economical,  reasonably  accurate  strain 
energy  release  rate  solution  method  that  is  easy  to  use. 

Three  analysis  techniques  Eire  used  in  this  work.  The  first  is  a  linear  finite 
element  code,  which  allows  detailed  modelling  of  composite  specimens,  including 
ply-by-ply  modelling  of  elastic  behavior.  These  models  produce  data  that  can  be 
used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  solutions  from  simpler  analyses.  The  two 
remaining  analyses  are  based  upon  a  general  strain  energy  release  rat''  model  for 
cracked  laminates.  This  solution  is  specified  for  two  cases:  that  of  a  laminated  beam 
in  pure  bending,  and  that  of  a  laminated  beam  under  contact  loading.  The  models 
obtained  are  applied  to  specific  problems  of  three-point  bending  of  composites,  and 
the  results  are  compared  with  those  from  the  finite  element  model. 


4.2.  Analytical  Methods:  Williams  ,  Approach 


4.2.1.  Revision  for  Laminated  Plates 


Reference  28  details  a  simple,  general  method  for  determining  the  strain  energy 
release  rate  for  a  cracked  laminate.  The  revision  of  this  model  for  the  case  of 
laminated  plates  with  arbitrary  layup  is  as  follows. 

Consider  the  cracked  laminate  shown  in  Figure  34,  exposed  to  loading  con¬ 
ditions  involving  moments,  through-thickness  shears,  and  in-plane  tensions.  For 
simplicity,  begin  by  taking  only  the  moments  into  account.  For  a  laminate  in  bend¬ 
ing, 
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Figure  34.  Williams’s  analysis  of  a  cracked  laminate. 
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[6] 


My  =  B12U0  ,x  +B26  (u°,„  +V0,!  )  +  B22V°,y 

—  Di2lV,zx  —2D26tV,Xy  —D22W,yy 

where 

My  is  the  moment  on  a  t/-face 
Bij,D{j  are  stiffnesses  from  classical  laminated  plate  theory 

uo,  Vo  are  midplane  deflections  in  the  length  and  thickness  directions,  respectively 

Assume  that  the  deflections  u°  and  v°  are  identically  zero,  and  that  w  =  w(y). 
Equation  [6]  reduces  to 


M„ 


—Mt 

B~ 


=  -D 


dPw 

22d^ 


[7] 


where  My  is  the  total  applied  moment,  and  B  is  the  width  of  the  laminate.  Rewrite 
equation  [7]  as 


cPw  _  Mt 

dy 2  BD22 

For  small  inclination  angle  <j>,  as  defined  in  Figure  34, 


<t> 


[9] 


combining  equations  [8]  and  [9]  gives 


d<f>  Mt 
dy  BD22 


[10] 


Consider  the  contour  ABCD  as  the  crack  grows  from  ao  to  ai .  The  original  rotations 
are  4>q  at  CD  and  <f> 0  +  dy  at  AB.  When  the  crack  has  grown  from  ao  to  aj, 
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changes  in  the  rotations  in  the  upper  and  lower  arms  of  the  cracked  beam  become, 
respectively, 


(d£ i 

V  dv 


and 


[11] 


By  equation  [8], 


d<f> 0  Mi  4  M2 

[12] 

dy  bd1£ 

d<f>  1  Mi 

[13] 

dy  ~  bd[2\ 

£ 

1 

[14] 

dy  bd[2\ 

\T\  fll  fol 

where  D\2 ,  D22 ,  and  D22  are  bending  stiffnesses  for  the  entire  laminate,  the  upper 
arm,  and  the  lower  arm,  respectively.  Define  the  strain  energy  release  rate  G  as 


1  (El  _  E±\ 

B  \  da  da  ) 


[15] 


where  Ue  is  the  external  work  performed  and  Ut  is  the  strain  energy  in  the  beam. 
Since  da  =  dy,  equation  [15]  can  be  rewritten  as 


1  (du*  duA 

B  \dy  dy  ) 


[16] 


We  have 


dUe  =  M, 


( El 

\  da 


d<t>  o\ 
da  ) 


dy  ■+■  M2 


(  d<h 

\  da 


d<t>  o\ 
da  ) 


dy 


[17] 
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Substituting  in  equations  [12]  through  [14]  gives 


dUt  1  M2  M\ 
dy  ~  B  +  Dg 


(. M1+M2y 


The  strain  energy  in  the  beam  is  given  by 


thus, 


dUa  _  1  M2 
dy  2  BD2 2 


dUa  1  [  M2  M2  (Afr  +  M2)2 
~~  2  BDg  +  BDg 


dUs  1  M2  Mf  _  (Mt  +M2)2 

^  “  2B  [flgj  +  £>$ 


Insert  equations  [18]  and  [21]  into  equation  [15]  and  get 


1  M2  Ml  (Mi  +  M2)2 

n  m  ">  __  roi  r ti 


2BK'  x»g 


The  development  of  Gp,  the  strain  energy  release  rate  due  to  lengthwise  loads, 
is  similar  to  that  for  Gm,  and  results  in 


1  P2  Pi  (Pi+Pif 

P  2B2h  (Ei  (1-()E2  Et 
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To  derive  Gq,  the  strain  energy  release  rate  due  to  through- thickness  shears, 
begin  with  the  equation  found  in  Langhaax^49!  for  the  strain  energy  of  a  beam  due 
to  shear: 


dU,  _  kQ 2 
da  2QA 


[24] 


where 

k  is  a  constant  determined  by  the  cross-sectional  geometry  of  the  beam;  k  =  1.20 
for  a  rectangular  cross-section 
Q  is  the  shear  force  in  the  beam 
Q  is  the  shear  modulus  of  the  beam 
A  is  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  beam;  A  =  Bh 

Reference  28  notes  that  equation  [15]  can  be  written  as 


G  = 


1  dUc 
B  da 


load  constant 


[25] 


where  Uc  is  the  complementary  energy  f  udP,  which  is  equal  to  Us  for  the  linear 
case.  Thus, 


B  da 


load  constant 


[26] 


so  the  similarity  between  the  right-hand  sides  of  equations  [21]  and  [22]  is  not 
coincidental.  Thus,  we  have 


=  dU±  =  dU1  =  J^(Q^\ 

Q  da  dy  2  B\Qh) 


[27] 
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and,  by  a  development  similar  to  that  of  equation  [23], 


G  = 


K 

2B2h 


Q\  ,  Q\ 

Gxt  ^2(1-0 


( Q\  +  Q2)2 
Gt 


[28] 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  expression  for  Gq  developed  in  Reference  28  cannot 
be  used  for  the  inhomogeneous  case,  as  it  presumes  a  parabolic  distribution  of  the 
shear  stress  through  the  thickness,  and  the  shear  stress  distribution  in  a  laminate 
is  piecewise  parabolic. 


4.2.2.  Development  of  Bending  Model 

If  the  stress  resultants  Ny,  My,  and  Qyz  could  be  evaluated  for  each  ply  in  a 
laminate,  these  quantities,  multiplied  by  the  beam  width,  could  be  summed  on  each 
side  of  an  assumed  crack  to  get  the  quantities  M1?  M2,  Pi,  P2,  Q\ ,  and  Q2  for  use 
in  the  strain  energy  release  rate  equations  [22],  [23],  and  [28].  From  Ashton  and 
Whitney!50!,  the  stresses  for  the  kth  ply  in  a  laminated  beam  are 


<4*’  =  e<.*M.  +<A. ) + 

-  z(q[\]V!,zi  +2 +Ip22)ui.»  ) 

2 

Pyx*  =  ~2  [^16  wizzz  +  ^Ql2^  +  2Qg6^  U>,ny  +3Q26^ti;»iy!/  4-Q22^UJ, 


[29] 


—  z 

X 


^S^°,xx+(Q(12)  +  Q^^zy+QieAyy  +  Qie  V^zz  +  ZQ^ v\y  +  Q 

+  7(t)(i,y) 


22  v  iyy 


[30] 


where  Qij  are  the  transformed  reduced  stiffnesses,  and  7^(1,  y)  are  functions  of 
integration  that  are  determined  by  interlaminar  continuity  conditions,  and  by  the 
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requirement  that  ayz  vanish  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  beam.  For  the 
beam  problem,  equations  [29]  and  [30]  simplify  to 


a[k)  =  -zQ(2k2]w 


22  wiyv 


[31] 


and 


tfz  =  YQvw'yyy  +7(*)(*’  v)  [32] 

From  the  requirement  that  the  upper  and  lower  beam  surface  tractions  be  zero,  we 
find 


7(1)(x,y)  =  -~£—Q22W,yyy  [33] 

where  the  bottom  ply  is  designated  ply  #  1,  and  where  (h/ 2)  is  the  half- thickness 
of  the  beam.  The  plies  of  a  laminate  are  in  series,  not  in  parallel,  as  regards  shear 
loading;  thus,  shear  stress  continuity,  not  shear  displacement  continuity,  is  required 
at  the  interfaces.  Requiring 


(fc-t-i) 


[34] 


at  the  interface  between  the  kth  and  (Jb  +  1)<A  plies  leads  to  the  recursion  relationship 


7(fc+1)(x, y)  =  7(fc)(*,y)  +  y(^22}  “  Qm+1))u,»»™ 


[35] 
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where  z0  is  the  z-coordinate  of  the  interface  of  the  two  plies.  Now,  recall  that 


My  = 

Q  v 


■ 

[37] 

[38] 


Substituting-in  equations  [31]  and  [32]  gives 


Nv  =  izU\  - zl) 


i 

at 


My  —  ~Zwiyy  Q22  (zk+ 1  zk) 


k  =  1 


a r  1 

Qy  —  'y  ^  7^  \X1  y)  x  (2*+l  ~  zk)  +  7;w,yyy  Q22  (zfc+l  ~  zk) 


k=X 


[39] 

[40] 

[41] 


Thus,  the  relevant  stress  resultants  can  be  found  if  iv,yy  can  be  determined. 
Assuming  the  beam  to  be  in  pure  bending,  with  no  external  lengthwise  or  shearing 
loads,  the  strain  energy  release  rate  can  be  found  by  determining  My  above  and 
below  the  crack,  and  substituting  these  values  into  equation  [22].  An  expression  for 
the  beam  deflection  is  therefore  necessary. 

In  the  derivation  of  a  deflection  model,  the  role  of  shear  deformation  is  an 
important  factor.  In  isotropic  materials,  the  ratio  of  the  extensions!  modulus  to  the 
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shear  modulus,  E/G ,  does  not  exceed  about  2.6.  In  composite  materials,  however, 
this  ratio  can  be  as  high  as  60.  Thus,  the  ratio  of  shear  deformation  to  extension 
is  much  higher  in  composites,  making  it  especially  important  to  include  shear  in 
a  deflection  model.  Such  a  model  is  derived  using  the  sublaminate  analysis  of 
Reference  19. 

For  plane  stress  in  the  y  —  z  plane,  equation  [A  —  14],  from  the  appendix  on 
sublaminate  analysis,  reduces  to: 


Equation  [42]  can  be  written  as 


Equation  [43]  can  be  written  as 


{A){X"}  +  [B){X'}  +  [C}{X}  =  {f}  [44] 

where  {X}  is  the  column  vector  {V  W  0y}T  and  primes  denote  differentiation 
with  respect  to  y.  Use  of  Laplace  transforms  results  in 


(*JI4  +  s[B]  +  [q){A'(j)}  =  {/(s'}  +  (A](s{X(0)}  +  {JV'(O)})  +  (BHA'(O)} 


=  (-R(s)} 


[45] 
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Now  define 


[Z(s))  =  s2[A]  +  s[B]  +  [C] 


The  Laplace  transform  of  the  solution  vector  is  given  by 


[46] 


{X(,)}  =  [Z(5)]-1{H(5)}  [47] 

Consider  one  half  of  the  short-beam  specimen,  0  <  y  <  L,  as  a  sublaminate.  Note 
that  at  y  =  0,  fly  =  0,  and  W'  =  0.  Note  also  that  ay  and  my  are  zero  on  the 
boundaries.  Finally,  note  that  the  function  V(y )  is  the  deflection  of  points  along 
the  midplane  in  the  y-direction,  which  is  neglected.  This  simplifies  the  system  to 
a  2  x  2  when  the  V-  and  V'  terms  are  dropped.  Significantly,  it  also  removes  the 
coupling  stiffness  B2 2  from  the  solution.  With  these  simplifications,  evaluation  of 
{^(s)}  from  equation  [44]  gives 


q  —  SA44W0  1 

D22f3'y0  ~  A44W0  J 


where  0-subscripts  denote  values  at  y  =  0.  Using  equation  [46]  gives 


[48] 


[Z(s)\ 


— A44  — sA.44 

—  SA44  {s2D22  —  A44) 


which  can  be  inverted,  giving 


1-1 


r  (  1  1  \ 

-1  " 

1  _ 

\  **  Oj2  »J^«4  / 

D?? 

-1 

1 

L  »3/32j 

»5Djj  J 

[49] 


[50] 
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Substitute  equations  [48]  and  [50]  into  equation  [47]  and  obtain  expressions  for  the 
Laplace  transforms  of  the  deflection  and  the  rotation: 


W  = 


g 

S4D2  2 


g  Wo  _ 

s2Ai4  s  s 3 


[51] 

[52] 


Model  the  load  using  singularity  functions: 


Q  = 


f  (y-c)-i 


and  obtain  the  displacement  and  rotation  functions 


[53] 


W7 


12£>22 

P 


4£> 


22 


«y  - c)3  -  y3)  -  2^7  «y -  C>J  ~  y) +  w°  ~ 
((y-c)2  -y2)  +  ^0y 


/V 


[54] 

[55] 


Requiring  that  W(c )  =  0  and  VT"(L)  =  0  gives  two  equations  that  can  be  solved 
for  W0  and  (3'y0.  The  resulting  solutions  are 


(  Pc3  Pc  \ 

°~  \6D22+2A4J 

3'  =  ?C  - 
Py°  2  £>22 

This  solution  incorporates  shear  effects  through  the  rotations  3y ,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  shear  stiffness  .A44  on  the  deflection. 


[56] 

[57] 
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Note  that 


cPW 

dy2 


=  w'»=T57^y-c)'-y)-iIZi-y-c)-' 


[58] 


This  deflection  function  can  now  be  substituted  into  equations  [39],  [40],  and 
[41]  to  find  Mi  and  M2.  In  addition,  it  is  determined  by  inspection  of  the  problem 
that 


P\  —  P2  —  Qi  —  Q2  —  0 


[59] 


4.2.3.  Contact  Stress  Model 


Terms  for  the  Williams  equations  can  also  be  derived  using  only  the  contact 
stress  field  due  to  the  central  load.  The  situation  is  modelled  as  shown  in  Figure  35. 
Consider  one  half  of  a  beam  subjected  to  a  central  contact  load.  The  load  creates 
a  radial  stress  field  that  has  some  resultant  force  in  the  chordwise  direction.  This 
resultant  can  be  found  by  integrating  the  tractions  predicted  from  the  stress  field 
along  the  boundary  ABC.  This  solution  is  only  approximate,  since  the  presence  of 
free  surfaces  will  alter  the  stress  field  produced  by  the  contact  load. 

A  similar  analysis  may  be  applied  to  one  half  of  a  beam  with  a  centered  flaw 
beneath  the  load.  Assuming  that  the  surfaces  of  the  crack  are  free  to  slide,  those 
surfaces  are  free  of  tractions  in  the  chordwise  direction.  It  can  be  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  plane  of  the  crack  forms  a  barrier  to  chordwise  forces  generated  by  the 
contact  stress  field,  and  that  a  chordwise  force  resultant  exists  above  the  crack,  but 
not  below  it.  Considering  the  region  above  the  crack  as  analogous  with  the  half¬ 
beam  of  Figure  35(a),  the  tractions  may  again  be  integrated  along  the  boundary 
ABC.  However,  only  the  upper  crack  surface,  defined  by  the  line  BC,  is  stress-free  in 
this  case.  Thus,  the  resultant  chordwise  force  above  the  crack  may  be  approximated 
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by  integrating  the  shear  tractions  across  the  upper  crack  surface,  and  by  substituting 
this  resultant  force,  Ftotai ,  in  as  Pi  in  equation  [23]. 

It  is  seen  that 


Ftotai  —  P  /  &yz  dz 
JO 

The  contact  stress  in  an  anisotropic  half-plane  subjected  to  a  concentrated  load  is 
given  by  Lekhnitskii^: 


P(Ai  +  A2)  cos# 

B  V5n522  vrL(6) 


[61] 


cr$8  =  (TrO  =  o  [62] 

where 

Ai ,  A2  are  roots  of  the  characteristic  equation  5 nA4  —  (2S12  +  ^66 ) A2  +  S22  =  0 
Si  1 ,  S22  axe  composite  compliances 

L(0)  =  Sn  sin4  6  +  (2S12  +  See)  sin2  9  cos2  9  +  S22  cos4  9 

Changing  to  the  y  —  z  coordinate  system,  as  shown  in  Figure  36,  the  shear 
stress  is  found  to  be: 


=  —  arr  sin  9  cos  9 

[63] 

„ . ,  ,  .  r- — - —  cos2  9  sin  9 

-  P(A,  +  MWSnSn  rrL(- 

[64] 
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Figure  36.  The  r  —  6  coordinate  system. 
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Define 


Co 


1 


A'0 


P(Ai  +  X2)\/SnS22 

7 tB 


[65] 

[66] 


It  is  seen  that 


sin#  = 


Coy 


y/l  +  Coy* 


and  cos  6  = 


y/CW 


[67] 


and  thus, 


_ KpCly _ 

•S’liCoI/4  +  (2Si2  +  So^Cly2  +  S22 


[68] 

[69] 


The  resultant  force  along  the  crack  surface  is 


Ftotai  —  B  I  Oyz  dy 
Jo 


[70] 


_ ni/  /~<2  f  _ y  dy _ 

0  0  Jo  SnC04y4+(2S12  +  S66)C02y2  +  S22 


[71] 


The  integration  is  performed  by  partial  fractions  expansion.  The  denominator  of 
equation  [71]  is  seen  to  have  two  pairs  of  complex  conjugate  roots,  and  the  result 


of  the  integration  is 


Ftotal  — 


TBKq 

SwCl 


±  r  _ 

o  Jo  W  +  vi  y‘ 


where 


(25i2  +  S§§)  —  \Z(25ia  +  566)2  —  4ShS22 
2  5„C02 


_  |  (25i2  4-  -See)  +  \/(2.Si2  4-  £66)2  —  4Sn5,22 
~  1  25UC02 


ni  -  w 


Completing  the  integration  from  equation  [72], 


P total  —  Pi  = 


TBK0 

SuCn 


0  l2  \y2+rnj \o 


TBKo  f  rj-i{a2  +  r?i) 


25iiCn 


Q  ,  f  m (a 


+  m) 


-BK0 


2y/(2Su+S66)2  ~4SnSv  W +  m) 


V2(a2  +  771) 


and,  by  inspection, 


P2  =  Mi  =  A/2  =  Q\  =  Q2  =  0 
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The  finite  element  method  was  used  to  obtain  strain  energy  release  rate  data 
with  which  to  compare  the  results  of  these  models.  Since  geometrically  nonlinear 
effects  are  negligible  for  the  short  beam  shear  configuration  considered,  the  finite 
element  code  used  was  EAL,  employing  four-node,  isoparametric  elements.  A  flaw 
of  length  0.7  inches,  centered  beneath  the  load  nose,  was  assumed.  This  placed 
the  tips  of  the  crack  in  a  region  where,  according  to  the  results  of  section  3.3.3. 1, 
the  stress  state  is  well  described  by  beam  theory.  This  assumed  flaw  was  placed  at 
various  depths  in  the  specimen,  in  order  to  consider  the  effect  of  vertical  location 
on  the  associated  strain  energy  release  rate. 

Although  there  are  high  compressive  peel  stresses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  load, 
all  assumed  cracks  were  sufficiently  far  from  the  load  nose  that  peel  stresses  could 
be  considered  negligible.  The  strength  of  materials  and  contact  stress  analyses 
both  assumed  pure  mode  II  cracking,  the  former  because  the  rotation  angle  <t>  was 
assumed  to  be  the  same  for  the  regions  above  and  below  the  crack,  the  latter  because 
Gp  is  necessarily  mode  II.  Thus,  for  the  finite  element  model  and  the  analytical 
models,  G  =  G/j. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  analysis  assumes  that  friction  between  the  upper 
and  lower  crack  surfaces  is  negligible.  This  reduces  the  complexity  of  the  model. 
A  delamination  analysis  that  includes  the  influence  of  friction  was  presented  in 
Reference  49  for  a  quasi-isotropic  double  cracked  lap  shear  specimen  subjected  to 
compression  loading.  A  coulomb  friction  was  assumed,  and  the  cracked  portion  was 
subjected  to  compressive  peel  stres  and  friction  shear.  A  range  of  friction  coefficients 
was  considered.  It  was  found  that  the  dominant  factor  was  the  suppression  of  the 
opening  mode  (mode  I)  behavior  associated  with  the  compressive  loading,  rather 
than  the  intensity  of  the  friction  coefficient  between  the  crack  surfaces. 

Two  layups  were  considered:  a  unidirectional  layup,  with  all  fibers  in  the  graph¬ 
ite/epoxy  running  along  the  length  of  the  specimen,  and;  a  quasi-isotropic  [q=45/0 / 
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90]6a  layup. 


4.3.  Results  and  Discussion 


Results  showed  significant  differences  between  strain  energy  release  rates  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  shear  deformation  model  and  those  obtained  from  finite  element 
results.  Comparisons  are  shown  in  Figure  37,  for  the  quasi-isotropic  configuration, 
and  Figure  38,  for  the  unidirectional  configuration.  The  pattern  is  the  same  in  both 
cases:  the  model  over-predicts  near  the  bottom  surface,  and  under  predicts  near 
the  load  nose.  More  importantly,  the  results  from  this  model  do  not  explain  the 
trend  in  the  finite  element  data,  which  increases  sharply  near  the  load  nose.  Rather, 
this  model  predicts  that  the  strain  energy  release  rate  will  be  symmetric  about  the 
specimen  midplane,  and  will  decline  near  either  free  surface.  This  indicates  that  the 
assumption  of  a  pure  bending  stress  field,  made  when  deriving  equations  9  through 
12,  is  inaccurate. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  stress  field  for  the  cracked  configuration  is  in¬ 
formative.  While  the  tip  of  the  crack  under  consideration  is  well  removed  from 
the  region  of  influence  of  contact  stresses  in  the  uncracked  configuration,  it  passes 
through  that  region,  resulting  in  a  shear  stress  concentration  above  the  crack.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Figures  39  and  40,  which  show  shear  stress  distributions  through 
the  thickness,  near  the  crack  tip.  Figure  39  is  for  a  configuration  cracked  14  inter¬ 
faces  below  the  midplane,  and  Figure  40  is  for  a  configuration  cracked  14  interfaces 
above  the  midplane.  Figures  41  and  42  show  that  a  crack  closer  to  the  load  nose 
also  has  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  distribution  of  chordwise  stresses  than  does 
a  crack  below  the  midplane.  Figures  39  through  42  also  show  strength  of  materi¬ 
als  stress  solutions  for  a  beam  with  smeared  properties  in  bending,  as  a  check  for 
the  reasonableness  of  the  finite  element  results.  Since  the  finite  element  analysis 
includes  ply-by-ply  elastic  properties,  some  jaggedness  is  introduced  into  its  stress 
curves.  The  strength  of  materials  solutions  in  Figures  39  through  42  are  derived 
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STRAIN  ENERGY  RELEASE  RATE,  IN-LB/IN**2 

0.0  t.S  1.0  1.0  1.0 


QUASI-ISOTROPIC  SHORT  BEAM,  1  KIP 


Figure  37.  Strain  energy  release  rate  comparison  for  a 
quasi-isotropic  beam,  using  strength  of  materials  model 
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LB/IN**2 


UNIDIRECTIONAL  SHORT  BEAM,  1  KIP 


N 


LOWER  PLY  NUMBER 


Figure  38.  Strain  energy  release  rate  comparison  for  a 
unidirectional  beam,  using  strength  of  materials  model 
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STRAIN  ENERGY  RELEASE  RATE,  J/M**2 


using  classical  beam  theory. 

Figures  17,  18  and  19,  along  with  Figures  43,  44  and  45,  emphasize  the  degree 
to  which  the  flaw  changes  the  stress  state  in  the  beam.  In  Figures  43,  44  and  45, 
a  crack  has  been  added  14  interfaces  above  the  midplane.  The  crack  is  located 
at  approximately  z  =  0.07  inches,  and  runs  from  —0.35  inches  <  y  <  0.35  inches. 
A  large  discrepancy  in  the  stress  field  near  the  crack  tip  would  be  expected.  As 
Figure  44  shows,  this  is  the  case  for  the  peel  stress.  However,  Figures  43  and  45 
show  a  greatly  increased  level  of  stress  exists  in  a  much  larger  region  above  the 
crack  (z  >  0.07  inches,  —0.35  inches  <  y  <  0.35  inches).  Stresses  in  the  remainder 
of  the  beam  are  much  smaller  than  in  this  region.  Figure  43  even  shows  some  tensile 
chordwise  stresses  above  the  midplane  of  the  beam.  In  view  of  this  radical  change  in 
the  stress  state,  the  applicability  of  a  beam  theory  solution  is  called  into  question. 
Modelling  the  effect  of  the  contact  stress  field  is  a  logical  next  step. 

Figures  46  and  47  show  the  examples  of  Figures  37  and  38,  using  only  the 
contact  stress  contribution.  While  the  steepness  of  the  curve  near  the  load  nose 
causes  significant  errors  in  G  at  a  given  lower  ply  number,  the  trend  is  captured. 

Figure  48  shows  a  comparison  of  finite  element  data  and  contact  stress  method 
data  for  a  quasi-isotropic  beam  with  a  centered  flaw  of  length  0.14  inches.  This 
places  the  crack  tips  near  the  load  nose  stress  concentration,  for  assumed  flaws 
above  the  midplane.  The  model  predicts  the  strain  energy  release  rate  values  well. 
In  view  of  the  model’s  assumption  of  a  flaw  that  dramatically  alters  the  stress  state 
throughout  the  specimen,  its  effectiveness  for  a  smaller  flaw  is  surprising. 

The  accuracy  of  this  model  is  remarkable,  given  the  simplifying  assumptions 
behind  it.  The  model  neglects  bending  stresses  entirely,  assumes  that  all  chordwise 
stresses  below  the  crack  are  negligible,  and  applies  the  contact  stress  solution  for  a 
semi-infinite  medium  to  sections  with  depth  to  span  ratio  of  0.22.  This  indicates 
that  there  is  considerable  room  for  refinement  of  the  model,  although  the  tradeoff 
between  increased  accuracy  and  increased  complexity  is  difficult  to  judge. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  model  reproduces  the  jaggedness  of  the  strain 
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Z,  INCHES 


Figure  39.  Shear  stress  distribution  near  crack  tip, 
crack  located  14  interfaces  below  midplane 
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QUASI-ISOTROPIC,  CRK  AT  INT.  39 


Figure  40.  Shear  stress  distribution  near  crack  tip, 
crack  located  14  interfaces  above  midplane 
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CHORDWISE  STRESS,  PSI 


QUASI-ISOTROPIC,  CRK  AT  INT.  11 


Z,  INCHES 


Figure  41.  Chordwise  stress  distribution  near  crack  tip, 
crack  located  14  interfaces  below  midplane 
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CHORDWISE  STRESS,  PSI 


QUASI-ISOTROPIC,  CRK  AT  INT.  39 


CRACK  POSITION 


AT  Y=0.3525  IN 

A  ■  FINITE  ELEMENT 
■  ~  BEAM  THEORY 
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0.00 


Figure  42.  Chordwise  stress  distribution  near  crack  tip, 
crack  located  14  interfaces  above  xnidplane 
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Figure  46.  Strain  energy  release  rate  comparison  for  a 
quasi-isotropic  beam,  using  contact  stress  model 
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Figure  47.  Strain  energy  release  rate  comparison  for  a 
unidirectional  beam,  using  contact  stress  model 
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Figure  48.  Strain  energy  release  rate  comparison  for  a 
quasi-isotropic  beam,  using  contact  stress  model 
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energy  release  rate  curves.  This  is  due  to  the  smearing  of  the  laminate  properties 
above  and  below  the  crack.  This  smearing  leads  to  a  distortion  of  the  conditions 
along  the  plane  of  the  crack,  where  the  properties  of  the  two  plies  being  separated 
are  distict.  The  finite  element  analysis,  which  models  the  beam  properties  on  a 
ply-by-ply  basis,  would  be  more  accurate. 

An  important  consideration  in  judging  this  method  is  its  ease  and  economy  of 
use.  As  an  illustration,  consider  the  plot  shown  in  Figure  48.  To  obtain  the  finite 
element  data  for  this  plot,  input  data  files  totalling  over  300  kilobytes  of  information 
had  to  be  constructed,  and  approximately  28,000  CPU  seconds  of  computation,  on 
a  Control  Data  Corporation  Cyber  180-990  computer,  was  required  to  obtain  the 
strain  energy  release  rate  information.  By  comparison,  the  data  from  the  analytical 
model  was  computed  using  less  than  9  CPU  seconds  for  computation.  One  input 
file,  containing  less  than  one  kilobyte  of  information,  was  required.  The  value  of 
this  method  for  obtaining  quick,  approximate  solutions  is  clear. 


4.4.  Conclusions 

Two  strain  energy  release  rate  models  for  laminated  composite  beams  under 
three-point  loading  have  been  developed.  The  first  assumes  that  bending  stresses 
provide  the  crack  driving  force,  while  the  second  assumes  that  contact  stresses 
drive  :rack  growth.  The  second  model  is  seen  to  correlate  more  closely  with  the 
predictions  of  the  finite  element  analysis.  The  contact  stress  model  explains  the 
tendency  of  the  strain  energy  release  rate  to  increase  as  the  crack  is  moved  closer  to 
the  top  surface  of  the  laminate,  a  tendency  incompatible  with  a  strength  of  materials 
model.  The  model  is  accurate  enough  to  provide  the  designer  with  an  estimate  of 
the  magnitude  and  trend  of  the  strain  energy  release  rates  in  a  beam,  quickly  and 
easily,  which  ideally  suits  a  preliminary  design  calculation.  While  additional  testing 
on  other  variations  of  the  three-point  bend  configuration  is  necessary,  this  method 
has  promise  for  providing  simple  strain  energy  release  rate  models  for  other  similar 
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configurations. 


The  purpose  of  the  work  in  this  chapter  has  been  to  provide  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fracture  behavior  of  a  quasi-isotropic  short-beam  three-point  bend 
configuration  by  contstructing  an  appropriate  strain  energy  release  rate  model,  in 
light  of  the  results  of  Chapter  III.  Two  basic  facts  have  been  established  by  this 
work.  First,  the  specimen  is,  from  a  fracture  mechanics  point  of  view,  not  a  bending 
specimen  at  all.  Rather,  it  is  a  contact  stress  specimen.  This  is  established  by  the 
variation  of  the  strain  energy  release  rate  parameter  with  the  position  of  an  assumed 
centered  crack  in  the  specimen.  The  second  and  more  important  finding  is  that  the 
fracture  behavior  of  the  specimen  is  best  described  by  a  strain-to-failure  approach. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  more  accurate  predictions  of  the  modes  and  locations 
of  failure.  Furthermore,  the  strain  to  failure  approach  provides  information  as  to 
the  causes  of  failure  at  each  location  on  the  specimen. 
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CHAPTER  Vs 


FRACTOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CRACKED  LAP  SHEAR 

CONFIGURATION 


5.1  INTRODUCTION 


In-depth  description  of  composite  failure  requires  knowledge  of  the  material 
behavior  near  the  tip  of  the  propagating  crack.  Because  of  the  high  stress  gradients 
and  influence  of  plasticity  in  this  region,  in  addition  to  its  small  size,  analytical 
and  numerical  descriptions  of  crack-tip  behavior  can  be  intractible  and  unreliable. 
Qualitative  and  sometimes  quantitative  knowledge  can  be  gained  by  examination 
of  the  fracture  surfaces  of  failed  specimens.  Microscopy  permits  examination  of 
extremely  small  regions  of  the  fracture  surface  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
specimen,  permitting  close  study  of  the  crack  tip  region,  as  well  as  other  features 
that  may  provide  links  between  material  properties  and  mechanical  behavior. 

The  fractographic  component  of  this  research  can  be  divided  into  the  qual¬ 
itative  and  the  quantitative.  In  the  former,  the  fracture  surface  is  examined  to 
determine  the  various  damage  modes  that  contributed  to  crack  propagation.  If  the 
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significance  of  each  of  these  morphologies  is  appreciated,  the  fracture  surface  pro¬ 
vides  a  guide  to  the  various  fracture  events  that  occurred  during  testing.  In  the 
latter,  quantifiable  characteristics  of  the  fracture  surface  are  identified,  and  their 
values  tracked  throughout  the  growth  of  the  crack,  in  order  to  define  the  state  of 
the  crack  tip  as  a  function  of  crack  length.  This  is  necessary  if  observed  fracture 
morphology  is  to  be  linked  to  periods  of  stable  crack  growth,  unstable  crack  growth, 
and  crack  arrest  observed  during  testing. 


5.2  SPECIMEN  CONFIGURATIONS  AND  TESTING 

Failed  CLS  specimens  were  provided  from  an  ASTM  round  robin  on  this  config¬ 
uration.  Three  material  systems  were  represented:  the  brittle-matrix  systems  AS4/ 
B501-6  and  AS4/BP907  graphite/epoxy,  and  the  toughened-matrix  system  AS4/ 
PEEK  graphite/polyetheretherketone.  Table  5  provides  the  dimensions  for  these 
specimens.  All  specimens  were  unidirectional,  with  the  fibers  running  in  the  load¬ 
ing  direction.  All  specimens  were  loaded  in  tension,  with  unloading  and  reloading 
as  shown  previously  in  Figure  7. 

Testing  of  AS4/B501-6  specimens  was  performed  in-house,  as  part  of  the  ASTM 
round-robin.  Testing  was  performed  on  an  MTS  machine  operated  in  displacement- 
control  mode,  using  hydraulic  wedge  grips  to  hold  the  specimen.  Specimens  were 
ramp-loaded  at  a  crosshead  speed  of  0.05  inches  per  minute,  until  crack  propagation 
and  arrest  was  observed.  This  propagation  was  detected  visually  and  by  the  result¬ 
ing  drop  in  the  load.  Crack  propagation  was  monitored  by  painting  the  edges  of  the 
specimen  with  typewriter  correction  fluid.  Two  travelling  microscopes  were  used 
to  monitor  crack  length,  one  microscope  for  each  edge.  The  length  of  the  crack  at 
each  edge  was  recorded  after  each  propagation  and  arrest.  Use  of  two  microscopes 
was  especially  important,  because,  as  Armanios  and  Rehfieldt40!  have  documented, 
the  crack  front  generally  is  not  straight,  due  to  the  existence  of  a  triaxial  stress 
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TABLE  5:  TYPICAL  DATA  FOR  CLS  SPECIMENS 


AS4/B501-6 

AS4/BP907 

AS4/PEEK 

WIDTH,  INCHES 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

STRAP 

THICKNESS,  INCHES 

0.039 

0.065 

0.140 

LAP 

THICKNESS,  INCHES 

0.020 

0.035 

0.070 

En,  psi 

20.2  x  106 

17.59  x  106 

18.71  x  106 
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state  near  the  edges  of  the  specimen.  In  fact,  as  shown  in  Figure  49,  the  crack  front 
tends  to  curve  forward  near  the  edges.  The  figure  illustrates  the  fringes  on  a  layer 
of  photoelastic  material  laid  over  a  DCLS  specimen  with  a  quasi-isotropic  layup. 

Three  AS4/PEEK  specimens  were  also  tested  in-house.  These  specimens  were 
known  as  P5,  Pll,  and  P13.  Because  PEEK  is  a  tough  resin,  it  was  necessary  to 
precrack  these  specimens  prior  to  tensile  testing.  The  precracking  was  begun  on  an 
MTS  machine  operating  in  haversine  mode  under  load  control,  with  a  maximum 
load  of  3000  pounds,  a  minimum  load  of  300  pounds  ( R  =  0.1),  and  a  pressure 
of  1500  pounds  in  the  hydraulic  grips.  Photoelastic  material  was  attached  to  the 
face  of  the  lap  region  of  each  specimen,  in  hopes  of  monitoring  the  shape  of  the 
crack  during  testing,  but  no  fringes  were  observed  in  the  photoelastic  layer.  Some 
experimentation  was  required  before  the  cracks  propagated  to  sufficient  lengths; 
Table  6  documents  the  load  history  of  each  specimen  during  precracking. 

With  the  precracking  complete,  the  specimens  were  tested  in  tension  on  an 
Instron  machine,  using  Instron  wedge  grips.  Grip  slippage  was  retarded  by  placing 
coarse  (AA-80)  sandpaper  between  the  specimen  and  the  grips.  Crack  growth  was 
measured  using  typewriter  correction  fluid  and  travelling  microscopes,  as  with  the 
AS4/B501-6  specimens. 

The  remaining  specimens  were  tested  by  other  agencies  as  part  of  the  ASTM 
round-robin.  A  total  of  six  additional  AS4/PEEK  specimens  and  6  additional  AS4/ 
BP907  specimens  were  tested.  The  failed  specimens  and  their  test  data  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  W.S.  Johnson^52,53^ 

A  total  of  four  AS4  B501-6  specimens  were  tested;  they  shall  be  known  as 
specimens  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  All  of  the  AS4  B501-6  specimens  failed  by  delamination, 
except  for  specimen  B.  This  specimen  failed  by  splitting  along  a  line  parallel  to  the 
loading  axis,  because  it  was  approximately  1  mm  wider  than  the  hydraulic  grips. 
The  difference  in  deflection  of  the  loaded  portion  of  the  specimen  and  the  unloaded 
region  outside  the  grips  produced  splitting  failure  at  a  low  load  level.  Table  7  shows 
the  maximum  loads  and  the  mean  crack  lengths  for  each  crack  arrest  observed  in 
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Figure  49:  Non-straight  crack  front  in  the 
double  cracked  lap  shear  specimen^ 
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TABLE  6:  PRECRACKING  HISTORIES  OF 
PEEK  SPECIMENS,  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER 


SPECIMEN 

MAX 

MIN  LOAD, 

# 

LOAD, LBS 

LBS 

5 

3000 

300 

3000 

1500 

4000 

2000 

4000 

2000 

4000 

2000 

4000 

400 

11 

4000 

2000 

4000 

400 

13 

4000 

400 

GRIP 

FREQ, 

LOAD, LBS 

HERTZ 

CYCLES 

1500 

not  recorded 

102,630 

1500 

10 

10,000 

1500 

10 

2200 

1800 

10 

1200 

2500 

10 

212,600 

2500 

10 

27,600 

2500 

10 

163,000 

2500 

10 

64,900 

2500 

10 

18,600 
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these  specimens. 


The  PEEK  specimens  tested  in-house  cracked  and  failed  in  the  expected  man¬ 
ner.  Maximum  load  values  and  mean  crack  lengths  for  these  specimens  axe  given 
in  Table  8. 

Maximum  load  and  mean  crack  length  data  from  the  remaining  specimens,  as 
provided  by  W.S.  Johnson^52,53!,  are  shown  in  Tables  9  and  10.  The  prefix  GD 
denotes  specimens  tested  by  General  Dynamics,  and  the  prefix  L  denotes  specimens 
tested  by  Lockheed. 

5.3  QUANTITATIVE  FRACTOGRAPHY 
AND  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 


5.3.1  Point  Counting 

One  common  way  of  quantifying  a  surface  viewed  through  a  microscope  is 
known  as  point  counting.  Figure  50  illustrates  this  concept.  The  experimenter 
considers  a  surface  as  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  different  regions  ( e.g fracture 
morphologies,  metallurgical  phases,  or  various  materials),  each  of  which  can  be 
identified  by  sight.  The  task  is  to  determine  the  fraction  of  the  surface  that  is  made 
up  of  each  of  these  regions.  The  surface  is  viewed  through  the  microscope,  and  a 
grid  is  superimposed  upon  the  image;  this  is  done  by  the  use  of  a  special  objective 
lens  on  an  optical  microscope,  or  by  the  placing  of  a  transparency  on  the  viewing 
screen  of  a  scanning  electron  microscope  (SEM).  The  nodes  of  the  grid  shown  in 
Figure  50  define  16  points.  The  experimenter  determines  how  many  of  these  16 
points  lie  in  each  of  the  different  regions.  If  N  points  are  seen  to  lie  within  a  given 
type  of  region,  the  area  fraction  of  that  region  is  N/ 16.  The  microscope’s  field  of 
view  is  then  moved  randomly,  if  the  task  is  to  obtain  area  fractions  for  the  overall 
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TABLE  7:  LOCATIONS  AND  LOADS 
OF  CRACK  ARRESTS,  AS4  B501-6  SPECIMENS 


LOAD,  KG 

MEAN  CRACK 
LENGTH, CM 

SPECIMEN 

452 

1.83 

A 

814 

2.44 

848 

3.87 

SPECIMEN 

402 

1.72 

B 

824 

2.00 

TABLE  8:  LOCATIONS  AND  LOADS 

OF  CRACK  ARRESTS,  IN-HOUSE  PEEK  SPECIMENS 

LOAD,  LBS 

ME  AN  CRACK 
LENGTH,  INCHES 

SPECIMEN 

6400 

1.288 

5 

7500 

1.331 

7600 

1.437 

7600 

1.510 

7400 

3.475 

7600 

3.870 

7600 

4.395 

7800 

5.189 

7600 

5.592 

SPECIMEN 

6600 

1.171 

11 

8000 

1.220 

9200 

1.265 

SPECIMEN 

6600 

1.233 

13 

9000 

1.293 
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TABLE  9:  LOCATIONS  AND  LOADS 
OF  CRACK  ARRESTS,  AS4/BP907  SPECIMENS 


LOAD,  LBS 

MEAN  CRACK 
LENGTH,  INCHES 

SPECIMEN 

3725 

2.98 

GD-7 

3950 

3.55 

3955 

3.76 

3990 

3.92 

4125 

4.07 

SPECIMEN 

3505 

1.95 

GD-8 

3560 

2.40 

3800 

3.01 

3860 

3.60 

3990 

4.42 

4100 

5.33 

SPECIMEN 

2985 

1.99 

GD-9 

3040 

2.09 

3300 

2.28 

3340 

2.59 

3400 

3.30 

3725 

3.58 

3650 

4.06 

3750 

5.23 

SPECIMEN 

4080 

0.06 

L-4 

3910 

1.12 

3725 

1.41 

3800 

1.72 

3900 

1.90 

SPECIMEN 

3825 

2.15 

L-5 

3850 

2.38 

3975 

2.61 

3800 

3.61 

3850 

3.90 

SPECIMEN 

failed 

4.57 

L-6 

immediately 
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TABLE  10:  LOCATIONS  AND  LOADS 
OF  CRACK  ARRESTS,  AS4/PEEK  SPECIMENS 


MEAN  CRACK 

LOAD, LBS 

LENGTH,  INCHES 

SPECIMEN 

failed 

GD-1 

immediately 

SPECIMEN 

9170 

2.22 

GD-2 

8950 

2.45 

9000 

2.76 

8800 

3.00 

SPECIMEN 

failed 

GD-3 

immediately 

SPECIMEN 

failed 

L-8 

during 

precracking 

SPECIMEN 

9150 

0.02 

L-9 

9100 

0.18 

8900 

0.68 

failure 

5.68 

SPECIMEN 

8750 

0.26 

L-10 

8700 

0.86 

8600 

1.70 
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surface,  or  in  a  predetermined  pattern,  if  the  task  is  to  determine  area  fraction  as  a 
function  of  position.  After  enough  fields  of  view  have  been  examined,  the  resulting 
average  area  fractions  can  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  entire  surface. 

Figure  51  illustrates  the  approach  taken  in  this  effort.  Holding  the  position 
of  the  field  of  view  constant  in  the  direction  of  crack  propagation,  several  non¬ 
overlapping  fields  of  view  are  examined  across  the  width  of  the  fracture  surface. 
The  average  values  of  the  area  fractions  of  various  fracture  morphologies  from  the 
fields  of  view  are  considered  to  describe  the  fracture  surface  at  this  particular  crack 
length.  The  position  in  the  crack  growth  direction  is  then  incremented,  and  the 
procedure  repeated  until  the  entire  fracture  surface  has  been  characterized. 


5.3.2  Statistical  Approach 

For  each  given  fracture  morphology,  the  fields  of  view  at  each  crack  length  can 
be  used  in  statistical  comparisons  of  adjacent  crack  positions.  Hypothesis  testing 
can  be  used  objectively  to  accept  or  reject  such  statements  as,  “There  is  significantly 
more  interface  fracture  at  2mm  of  crack  growth  than  at  4mm  of  crack  growth.”  The 
appropriate  hypothesis  test  is  the  Mann- Whitney  U-test,  a  non-parametric  rank 
sum  test  described  in  Reference  54.  Each  number  in  the  two  data  sets  is  assigned 
an  integer  rank  R,  the  largest  number  having  rank  1.  These  ranks  can  then  be  used 
to  calculate  a  normally-distributed  2-statistic: 


2 


n\  (n\  +  1) 
n\n2  + - - - 


-  Ri  -  nu 


(SO) 


where 

rii,ri2  are  the  numbers  of  fields  of  view  in  the  two  samples,  each  sample  being 
associated  with  a  particular  crack  length 
R\  is  the  sum  of  the  ranks  in  the  first  sample 
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Figure  51:  Point-count  marching 
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[i u  is  the  mean  of  the  2-statistic 

au  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  2-statistic 

The  mean  and  the  standard  deviation  of  the  2-statistic  are  given  by 


fJ-U  = 


ni«2 

2 


(81) 


a\j  = 


«i n2  (ni  +  n2  +  1) 


12 


(82) 


The  Mann-Whitney  U-test  can  be  applied  to  samples  of  population  greater 
than  eight;  while  it  was  not  always  possible  to  find  50  acceptable  fields  of  view 
at  a  given  crack  length,  the  number  never  went  below  30,  and  this  is  still  well 
within  the  acceptable  range.  Furthermore,  the  Mann-Whitney  U-test  requires  no 
assumptions  about  the  distribution  of  the  data.  This  is  important  because  the  data 
to  be  compared  in  the  current  effort  were,  by  inspection,  not  normally  distributed. 

However,  the  U-test,  as  described  above,  does  not  explain  what  to  do  if  some 
numbers  in  the  first  data  set  are  equal  to  some  numbers  in  the  second  data  set.  Since 
there  are  only  17  numbers  (including  zero)  that  can  appear  in  each  50-point  data 
set,  this  situation  can  be  expected  to  occur  often.  Reference  54  suggests  “averaging 
out”  the  ties.  For  example,  if  there  is  a  five-way  tie  for  the  fifth-largest  number, 
each  of  the  tied  numbers  would  be  assigned  the  same  rank,  calculated  as: 


.  5+6+7+8+9 

rank  =  - — -  =  7 

5 

However,  this  is  offered  as  an  approximation  for  a  relatively  small  number  of 
ties,  which  cannot  be  assumed  here.  Gibbons^55!  offers  another  method  of  calculat¬ 
ing  the  2-statistic,  one  that  lends  itself  to  more  straightforward  computer  program¬ 
ming  while  dealing  more  accurately  with  ties.  Let  the  first  data  set  be  represented 
as  {X\ ,  X2, . . . ,  Xni  ),  and  let  the  second  be  {Y\ ,  Fj,  •  •  • ,  Unj }.  Then  define 
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(84) 


nj  n2 


Ut  =  ££©., 

«=1  i=l 


where 


Furthermore,  let 


( i  if  x,  >  r; 
Vn  =  ^  0  if  X,  =  Fj 
[  -1  if  X,  <  Yj 


(85) 


aT=cV,k 

y  (nj  +  n2)  -  ni  -  n2 

(86) 

UT  ~0 

(87) 

where  ay  is  as  defined  in  equation  (82),  t  is  the  multiplicity  of  a  given  tie,  and  the 
summation  is  taken  over  all  sets  of  tied  numbers.  Then 


2  = 


(Ut  -  ht) 

(XT 


(88) 


Hypothesis  tests  were  conducted  at  a  90%  confidence  level  (\Z\  >  1.65),  a  typical 
standard  for  comparisons  of  subjectively-evaluated  data  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
variation  is  expected. 


5.3.3  Specimen  Preparation 

Specimen  preparation  for  fractography  was  in  accordance  with  usual  procedures 
for  composites.  The  failed  specimens  were  not  completely  split,  so  it  was  necessary 
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to  cut  them  open  with  a  razor  blade,  after  which  they  could  be  sectioned.  Figure 
52  shows  how  this  sectioning  was  done,  using  a  silicon  carbide  blade  of  width  0.015 
inches.  When  calculating  the  distance  from  the  crack  starker,  each  cut  was  assumed 
to  have  removed  0.015  inches  of  material.  One  edge  of  earh  section  of  the  specimen 
was  marked  with  typewriter  correction  fluid,  to  permit  later  identification  of  the 
crack-growth  direction.  After  sectioning  and  marking,  the  sections  were  attached  to 
SEM  stubs  with  silver  paint,  and  the  stubs  were  stored  in  boxes  marked  to  indicate 
the  location  on  the  fracture  surface  from  which  each  specimen  was  taken.  The  spec¬ 
imens  were  sputter-coated  with  a  mixture  of  gold  and  palladium.  Experimentation 
established  that  11  minutes  of  coating  led  to  good  SEM  images,  without  specimen 
charging  or  blurring  of  small  features.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  operating  current 
on  the  sputter  coater  was  well  below  the  recommended  40  mA,  even  when  the  unit 
was  being  operated  at  the  maximum  recommended  voltage  of  1.2  kV.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  coating  can  be  estimated  by  the  formula^56! 


d  =  MA  x  KV  xtc  x  k 


(89) 


where 

d  is  the  coating  thickness,  in  Angstroms 
MA  is  the  current,  in  milliamperes 
KV  is  the  voltage,  in  kilovolts 
tc  is  the  coating  time,  in  minutes 

k  is  a  constant  with  a  value  of  5  if  the  coating  is  done  in  an  argon  environ¬ 
ment,  and  2  if  nitrogen  or  air  is  used 

From  this  formula,  the  coating  thickness  was  between  1100  A  and  1600  A.  The 
coating  thickness  recommended  by  Reference  56  for  most  materials  is  300-500  A, 
but  specimens  coated  for  shorter  periods  frequently  exhibited  charging  in  the  mi¬ 
croscope. 
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Figure  52:  Specimen  sectioning  plan 
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The  white-out  that  identified  the  crack  growth  direction  also  identified  the  edge 
of  the  specimen,  where  a  triaxial  state  of  stress  predominates.  Figure  53  shows  why 
this  difference  in  stress  state  arises.  Due  to  Poisson  effects,  one  section  recedes  more 
than  the  other  at  the  edges,  introducing  a  stress  directed  normal  to  the  loading  axis 
and  in  the  plane  of  crack  propagation.  In  the  figure,  the  strap  section  is  shown  as 
undergoing  the  greater  deformation.  In  the  interior  of  the  specimen,  this  stress  is 
less  significant,  and  the  state  of  stress  is  approximately  two-dimensional.  In  order 
to  remove  the  need  for  three-dimensional  analyses,  data  is  best  taken  away  from  the 
specimen  edges.  Thus,  all  fields  of  view  were  taken  at  least  2  mm  away  from  the 
edge.  The  fields  of  view  were  examined  at  magnifications  that  permitted  the  taking 
of  at  least  50  fields  of  view,  including  unsuccessful  ones,  at  each  location,  while 
including  in  each  field  of  view  an  area  that  was  large  enough  to  be  varied,  but  small 
enough  to  be  accurately  point-counted.  The  field  of  view  was  marched  parallel  to 
the  crack  starter  by  steps  that  produced  tightly-spaced  but  non-overlapping  fields 
of  view. 


5.3.4  Fractographic  Approach 

The  fracture  surfaces  of  the  failed  specimens  were  divided  into  four  morpholo¬ 
gies:  interface  failure,  shearing  failure,  matrix  microcracking,  and  processing  de¬ 
fects.  Figure  54  shows  examples  of  each  of  these  morphologies.  Interface  failure 
was  defined  as  separation  of  the  matrix  from  the  fiber  surface.  Shearing  failure 
was  a  broadly-defined  morphology,  incorporating  hackling  and  other  shear-induced 
matrix  failure.  Matrix  microcracking  was  a  highly  subjective  category.  Reference 
40  indicates  that  microcracking  in  CLS  and  DCLS  specimens  is  increased  by  the 
presence  of  off-angle  plies,  because  the  matrix  bears  a  larger  portion  of  the  load 
in  such  plies.  Thus,  matrix  microcracks  are  less  likely  in  unidirectional  laminates. 
Nonetheless,  cracks  normal  to  the  loading  axis  were  occasionally  found,  and  their 
presence  was  noted  in  this  category.  Processing  defects  included  all  areas  of  the  fail- 
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Figure  53:  Triaxial  stress  state  near  edges  of  CLS  specimens 
(a)  Undeformed  (b)  Under  load 


ure  surface  that  included  anomalies,  such  as  processing  voids  and  regions  of  excess 
matrix.  Also  in  this  category  were  areas  where  debris  had  fallen  on  the  fracture 
surface  during  preparation. 

Table  11  shows  a  typical  data  set,  obtained  from  one  specimen  at  a  distance 
of  3.846  mm  from  the  starter  notch.  The  coordinate  normal  to  the  crack  growth 
direction  is  Y.  The  number  of  grid  points  that  lie  on  regions  of  interface  failure  is 
PPI,  PPS  is  the  number  on  shearing  failure  regions,  PPM  is  the  number  on  or 
near  matrix  microcracks,  and  PPD  is  the  number  on  defected  regions.  Note  that 


PPI  +  PPS  +  PPM  +  PPD  =  16  (90) 


A  brief  FORTRAN  program,  called  QSTATS,  was  written  to  perform  statistical 
analyses  on  the  data  from  each  specimen.  Data  sets  of  the  form  of  Table  11  were 
assembled  in  order  of  increasing  distance  from  the  crack  starter  notch.  The  QSTATS 
program  calculated  the  means  and  the  standard  deviations  of  PPI ,  PPS ,  PPM , 
and  PPD  for  each  data  set,  and  performed  \2  tests,  as  described  in  Reference  57, 
to  determine  whether  the  data  were  normally  distributed.  Mann- Whitney  U-tests 
were  rim  on  all  adjacent  data  sets,  and  the  values  of  Z  calculated  for  each  of  the 
four  damage  modes. 

Another  choice  of  damage  modes  is  possible.  Yamashita,  Hua,  and  Stumpfl^5^ 
have  noted  that  Mode  I  failure  of  brittle  matrix  composites  leads  to  smooth,  glassy 
fracture  surfaces  and  river  patterns,  as  shown  in  Figure  55,  while  Mode  II  failure 
leads  to  the  hackling  and  scalloping  found  in  Figure  56.  Tracking  these  two  damage 
modes  throught  the  specimen  offers  the  possibility  of  qualitative  insights  about 
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TABLE  11:  SAMPLE  POINT  COUNT  DATA  SET,  X=3.846  mm 


Y,  mm 

PPI 

PPS 

PPM 

PPD 

13.100 

5 

9 

2 

0 

12.950 

11 

5 

0 

0 

12.800 

10 

6 

0 

0 

12.650 

9 

5 

2 

0 

12.500 

8 

6 

2 

0 

12.350 

8 

8 

0 

0 

12.200 

11 

5 

0 

0 

12.050 

6 

6 

4 

0 

11.900 

5 

11 

0 

0 

11.750 

8 

8 

0 

0 

11.600 

8 

3 

5 

0 

11.450 

9 

7 

0 

0 

11.300 

11 

5 

0 

0 

11.150 

10 

6 

0 

0 

11.000 

11 

5 

0 

0 

10.850 

7 

9 

0 

0 

10.700 

8 

6 

1 

1 

10.550 

7 

8 

1 

0 

10.400 

7 

6 

3 

0 

10.250 

9 

4 

2 

1 

10.100 

8 

6 

2 

0 

9.950 

13 

1 

2 

0 

9.800 

9 

7 

0 

0 

9.650 

4 

7 

5 

0 

9.500 

12 

2 

2 

0 

9.350 

13 

3 

0 

0 

9.200 

4 

12 

0 

0 

9.050 

4 

12 

0 

0 

8.900 

9 

7 

0 

0 

8.750 

3 

13 

0 

0 

8.600 

9 

7 

0 

0 

8.450 

10 

6 

0 

0 

8.300 

3 

13 

0 

0 

8.150 

6 

10 

0 

0 

8.000 

3 

13 

0 

0 

7.850 

8 

8 

0 

0 

7.700 

4 

12 

0 

0 

7.550 

8 

8 

0 

0 

7.400 

3 

11 

1 

1 

7.250 

4 

6 

6 

0 

7.100 

5 

9 

2 

0 

6.950 

9 

7 

0 

0 

6.800 

7 

8 

1 

0 

6.650 

8 

8 

0 

0 

6.500 

5 

11 

0 

0 

6.350 

9 

7 

0 

0 

6.200 

8 

7 

1 

0 

6.050 

5 

8 

3 

0 

5.900 

7 

6 

3 

0 

5.750 

12 

3 

1 

0 

5.600 

10 

6 

0 

0 

5.450 

9 

7 

0 

0 

5.300 

6 

10 

0 

0 

5.150 

4 

12 

0 

0 

5.000 

6 

10 

0 

0 

4.850 

9 

7 

0 

0 

4.700 

8 

8 

0 

0 

4.550 

14 

2 

0 

0 

4.400 

6 

10 

0 

0 

4.250 

12 

4 

0 

0 
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mode  split  variations  during  crack  growth. 


5.4  RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


5.4.1  Quantitative  Fractographv  Results 

The  results  from  the  FORTRAN  program  QSTATS  established  that  the  point¬ 
counting  data  were  not  normally  distributed.  The  QSTATS  program  ran  \2  tests 
with  13  degrees  of  freedom,  meaning  that  the  assumption  of  a  normal  distribution 
could  be  rejected  with  95%  confidence  when  x2  >  22.362.  The  x2-V£dues  for  the 
point-counted  data  sets  were  always  well  over  100.  This  established  that  hypothesis 
tests  based  upon  the  assumption  of  normality  could  not  be  used,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  nonparametric  approach  such  as  the  Mann- Whitney  U-test. 

The  first  point-counting  was  performed  on  the  AS4-B501-6  specimens  tested  in- 
house.  Point  counting  was  performed  with  the  SEM  set  at  a  nominal  magnification 
of  500X  and  an  actual  magnification  of  approximately  650X.  Point-counting  was 
done  every  2  mm  of  crack  growth,  accounting  for  the  0.015  inches  consumed  by  each 
saw  cut.  Fifty  fields  of  view  were  attempted  for  each  point-count;  sometimes  as  few 
as  40  were  successful,  due  to  large  defected  areas  or  other  infrequent  anomalies. 
Fields  of  view  were  examined  0.015  mm  apart. 

Table  12  shows  the  results  of  the  initial  point-counting.  A  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  morphology  change  was  defined  as  a  location  at  which  \Z\  >  1.65. 

Consider  the  locations  at  which  statistically-significant  morphology  changes  oc¬ 
cur  simultaneously  for  the  first  three  damage  modes.  For  specimen  A,  such  locations 
are  found  at  15.65  mm  from  the  starter  notch,  and  at  26.24  mm  from  the  starter 
notch.  Because  of  the  method  of  comparing  adjacent  data  sets,  these  locations 
indicate  changes  in  fracture  morphology  between  15.65  mm  and  17.65  mm.  and 
between  26.24  mm  and  28.24  mm.  These  regions  are  close  to  the  observed  arrests 


Figure  55:  Mode  I  failure  of  brittle  matrix  composite^58! 
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TABLE  12:  LOCATIONS  OF  STATISTICALLY 
SIGNIFICANT  MORPHOLOGY  CHANGES,  mm, 
IN  AS4/B501-6  SPECIMENS 


INTERFACE 

SHEARING 

MATRIX 

PROCESSING 

FAILURE 

FAILURE 

MICROCR’K’G 

DEFECTS 

SPECIMEN 

2.00 

2.00 

NONE 

A 

15.65 

15.65 

15.65 

OBSERVED 

17.05 

17.50 

17.05 

19.50 

26.24 

26.24 

26.24 

79.16 

79.16 

SPECIMEN 

3.00 

NONE 

3.00 

B 

5.00 

5.00 

OBSERVED 

7.00 

11.00 

11.00 

15.50 

19.50 
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at  18.3  mm  and  24.4  mm.  For  specimen  B,  there  is  no  correlation  observed  between 
the  observed  arrests  and  the  statistically-significant  locations.  Equally  significantly, 
there  were  no  locations  of  statistically-significant  variation  in  matrix  microcracking 
in  this  specimen. 

Figures  57  and  58  present  these  results  in  a  graphic  manner,  comparing  the 
results  presented  in  Tables  7  and  12.  The  data  are  represented  in  two  columns, 
one  representing  the  locations  of  observed  crack  arrest,  and  the  other  representing 
the  regions  of  statistically-significant  morphology  change.  The  left-hand  column 
changes  from  light  to  dark,  or  vice  versa,  at  each  location  of  crack  arrest.  The  right- 
hand  column  is  shaded  in  the  ranges  over  which  statistically-significant  morphology 
changes  are  found.  Figure  57,  illustrating  specimen  A,  shows  good  correlation 
between  arrests  and  statistically-significant  morphology  changes:  the  bands  in  the 
right-hand  column  are  near  the  transitions  in  the  left-hand  column,  and  there  are 
as  many  bands  as  transitions.  In  Figure  58,  the  bands  are  in  the  wrong  places,  and 
the  correlation  is  poor. 

Recall  that  the  crack  fronts  of  CLS  specimens  are  usually  nonlinear,  and  that 
the  mean  crack  lengths  recorded  in  the  mechanical  testing  data  are  but  approxima¬ 
tions  of  the  arrested  crack  length  in  the  interior  of  the  specimen. Furthermore,  the 
data  for  the  statistical  analysis  were  taken  at  points  well  removed  from  the  specimen 
edges,  while  the  observed  arrest  data  are  based  upon  measurements  taken  at  the 
specimen  edges.  Reference  40  notes  that  there  can  be  a  considerable  discrepancy 
between  edge  measurements  and  interior  measurements  of  crack  growth,  so  much  so 
that  the  edge  measurements  for  that  work  were  discarded  when  the  data  were  ana¬ 
lyzed.  This  makes  the  discrepancies  between  measured  crack  arrests  and  observed 
morphology  changes  less  significant  for  specimen  A. 

For  specimen  B,  however,  this  explanation  is  inadequate.  While  these  data 
clearly  do  not  support  the  effectiveness  of  this  statistical  approach,  there  were  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  might  explain  the  poor  results.  Most  significant  is  the  contribution 
of  the  area  fraction  of  defective  material  in  this  specimen.  Compared  to  specimen 
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Figure  57.  Comparison  of  crack  arrests  and  morphology 
changes  for  specimen  A 
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Figure  58.  Comparison  of  crack  arrests  and  morphology 
changes  for  specimen  B 
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A,  specimen  B  has  both  a  larger  area  fraction  of  defects  (14%  to  8%  )  and  more 
variability  in  the  area  fraction  of  defects  from  location  to  location.  Another  factor 
that  could  have  affected  the  behavior  of  specimen  B  was  its  splitting  failure.  Since 
the  progress  of  the  splitting  was  not  measured,  its  contribution  to  the  load-drop 
phenomenon  cannot  be  determined. 

A  further  look  at  the  data  from  specimen  A  shows  another  noteworthy  phe¬ 
nomenon.  These  data  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  between  15.65  mm  and  17.65 
mm  of  crack  growth,  the  area  fraction  of  interface  failure  increases,  that  of  matrix 
failure  decreases,  and  that  of  matrix  microcracking  increases.  Between  26.24  mm 
and  28.24  mm  of  crack  growth,  the  area  fraction  of  interface  failure  decreases,  that  of 
matrix  failure  increases,  and  that  of  matrix  microcracking  decreases.  This  suggests 
a  phenomenon  that  occurs  between  15.65  mm  and  17.65  mm,  and  then  reverses 
itself  between  26.24  mm  and  28.24  mm.  Furthermore,  if  all  of  the  data  taken  be¬ 
tween  the  two  observed  morphology  changes  are  combined,  and  are  then  compared 
with  the  remainder  of  the  data,  it  is  seen  that  PPI  and  PPM  are  significantly 
greater  between  the  morphology  changes  than  elsewhere,  PPS  is  significantly  lower 
between  the  arrests  than  elsewhere,  and  PPD  is  not  significantly  different  in  the 
two  zones.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  of  the  CLS  specimens  exhibited 
bands  of  different  shades  across  the  fracture  surface,  as  shown  in  Figure  59.  This 
would  also  be  consistent  with  the  concept  of  a  phenomenon  that  occurs  and  then 
reverses  itself. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  point  counting  technique  is  not  designed  to  detect 
morphology  changes  in  a  very  small  area  near  the  arrest  location.  If,  for  example, 
some  phenomenon  occurs  in  a  band  of  width  0.1  mm  near  each  arrest,  then  this 
approach,  which  samples  only  every  2.0  mm,  will  not  detect  it.  Thus,  one  cannot 
associate  a  given  morphology  with  events  very  near  the  arrest  region,  based  upon 
these  results. 

Adjustments  in  the  point-counting  process  were  made  when  the  process  was 
applied  to  the  specimens  not  tested  in-house.  The  sample  size  at  each  distance 
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Figure  59.  CLS  specimen,  showing  bands  of 
different  shades  on  fracture  surface 
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from  the  crack  starter  was  decreased  from  a  target  of  50  successful  fields  of  view  to 
a  mandatory  20  successful  fields  of  view.  Also,  measurements  were  taken  every  5 
mm  of  crack  growth,  rather  than  every  2  mm  of  crack  growth.  These  adjustments 
were  made  because  the  former  methods  could  be  argued  to  be  too  labor-intensive 
to  be  practical.  The  new  method  required  one-sixth  the  number  of  fields  of  view 
per  specimen,  without  significant  loss  of  information.  The  effectiveness  of  the  new 
method  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  sample  size  is  still  2.5  times  the  min¬ 
imum  sample  size  from  the  Mann- Whitney  U-test,  and  by  the  fact  that,  in  view 
of  the  data  contained  in  Tables  9  and  10,  few  events  would  be  missed  using  the 
increased  crack  growth  increment. 

Two  other  minor  changes  were  made.  The  magnification  for  the  point  counting 
was  increased  from  500X  nominal,  650X  actual,  to  1000X  nominal,  1100X-1200X 
actual.  This  seemed  to  give  better  fields  of  view  on  the  AS4/BP907  and  AS4/PEEK 
specimens.  Also,  the  spacing  between  fields  of  view  was  increased  from  0.015  mm 
to  0.02  mm,  so  that  the  smaller  sample  size  would  not  be  distributed  over  too  small 
an  area  of  the  fracture  surface. 

The  results  for  those  remaining  specimens  that  were  point-counted  were  far 
less  encouraging  than  those  for  the  AS4/B501-6  specimens.  The  data  for  the  AS4/ 
BP907  specimens  is  presented  in  Table  13,  and  two  typical  comparison  bar  graphs, 
of  the  type  of  Figures  57  and  58,  are  presented  as  Figures  60  and  61.  These  graphs 
compare  data  found  in  Tables  9  and  13.  It  is  readily  seen  that  correlation  between 
observed  crack  growth  arrests  and  statistically  significant  morphology  changes  is  not 
good.  This  is  the  case  even  though  the  requirement  that  \Z\  >  1.65  for  PPM  was 
not  imposed  for  these  specimens,  due  to  the  infrequency  with  which  it  was  satisfied. 
In  some  cases,  the  statistically-significant  morphology  changes  are  clustered  at  such 
low  values  of  crack  growth  that  they  cannot  even  be  seen  on  the  chart. 

Data  from  point-counting  of  the  AS4/PEEK  specimens  is  shown  in  Table  14. 
The  comparison  bar  charts  given  as  Figures  62  and  63,  which  compare  the  data 
from  Table  14  with  that  from  Table  10,  .  how  that  the  correlation  between  arrest 
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TABLE  13:  LOCATIONS  OF  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT 
MORPHOLOGY  CHANGES  IN  AS4/BP907  SPECIMENS,  mm 


SPECIMEN 

LOCATIONS 

GD-7 

0.0-0. 5 

5. 0-5. 5 

5. 5-6.0 

GD-8 

1.0-1. 5 

3. 5-4.0 

GD-9 

0.0-0. 5 

0. 5-1.0 

2. 5-3.0 

6. 5-7.0 

L-4 

0.0-0. 5 

1.0-1. 5 

2. 5-3.0 

6. 5-7.0 

L-5 

9. 0-9. 5 

L-6 

0.0-0. 5 

4. 0-4. 5 

4. 5-5.0 

8. 5-9.0 
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Figure  60.  Comparison  of  arrests  and  morphology  changes 
for  specimen  GD-7 
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Figure  Gl.  Comparison  of  arrests  and  morphology  changes 
for  specimen  GD-S 
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and  morphology  change  is  again  poor,  with  the  statistically-significant  morphology 
changes  occurring  so  early  during  crack  propagation  that  they  cannot  be  seen  on 
the  charts.  Only  three  specimens  were  point-counted,  as  a  predictable  pattern  was 
seen  in  the  fracture  surfaces  of  these  specimens.  Figures  64,  65,  and  66  illustrate 
this  pattern.  Near  the  crack  starter  notch,  a  narrow  region  of  interface  failure  is 
found.  This  region  is  less  than  1  mm  in  length.  Following  this  region  is  one  in  which 
highly  ductile  matrix  failure  takes  place.  This  region  is  typically  less  than  10  mm 
long.  The  third  fracture  morphology  observed  shows  less  ductile  matrix  failure,  in 
which  much  smaller  fibrils  can  be  seen.  This  third  morphology  covers  the  remainder 
of  the  specimen,  without  significant  variation. 

Figure  67  suggests  a  reason  for  this  variation.  The  presence  of  the  teflon  crack 
starter  creates  an  increased  spacing  between  the  plies  on  either  side  of  the  crack 
plane,  which  would  lead  to  a  matrix-rich  region.  A  thicker  layer  of  matrix  would 
lead  to  longer  fibrils  if  ductile  failure  took  place.  Thus,  long  fibrils  would  be  seen 
as  the  crack  grew  through  the  matrix-rich  region,  and  shorter  fibrils  would  be  seen 
beyond  this  region. 

If  this  explanation  is  correct,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  effect  should  not 
be  seen  in  the  brittle-matrix  specimens.  Consider  the  results  shown  in  Table  13. 
Four  of  the  six  specimens  showed  statistically  significant  morphology  changes  be¬ 
tween  0.0  mm  and  0.5  mm  of  crack  growth.  Consultation  of  the  QSTATS  output  for 
these  specimens  showed  that  all  four  of  these  early  morphology  changes  denoted  an 
increase  in  interface  failure  and  a  decrease  in  matrix  failure.  This  would  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  a  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  matrix  layer  along  the  crack  plane.  In 
view  of  these  results,  it  seems  likely  that  the  variation  of  interface  and  matrix  failure 
along  the  fracture  surface  is  driven  largely  by  matrix  layer  thickness,  and  that  point 
counting  by  this  criterion  merely  detects  variations  in  this  matrix  layer  thickness. 
This  observation  is  critical,  since  the  CLS  test  is  a  proposed  ASTM  standard  for 
measuring  mixed-mode  fracture  toughness  in  laminated  composite  materials.  The 
results  of  the  quantitative  fractography  suggest  that  crack  starter  geometry  may 
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Figure  62.  Comparison  of  arrests  and  morphology  change 
for  specimen  GD-2 
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Figure  63.  Comparison  of  arrests  and  morphology  changes 
for  specimen  L-10 
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TABLE  14:  LOCATIONS  OF  STATISTICALLY  SIGNIFICANT 
MORPHOLOGY  CHANGES  IS  AS4/PEEK  SPECIMENS,  mm 


SPECIMEN 

LOCATIONS 

GD-1 

0.0-0. 5 

0. 5-1.0 

1.0-1. 5 

GD-2 

0.0-0. 5 

1.0-1. 5 

L-10 

0.0-0. 5 

2. 0-2. 5 

5. 0-5. 5 
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Figure  64:  Interface  failure  near  crack  starter 
in  AS4/PEEK  CLS  specimen 
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Figure  65:  Highly  ductile  failure  in  AS4/PEEK  CLS  specimen 
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Figure  66:  Ductile  failure  in  AS4/PEEK  CLS  specimen, 
showing  shorter  fibrils 
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Figure  67:  Variation  of  matrix  layer  thickness 
along  crack  plane  of  CLS  specimen,  near  crack  starter 
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play  important  role  in  the  performance  of  CLS  specimens.  This  is  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  work  of  OBrien^59!,  whose  experiments  with  CLS  specimens  showed 
a  correlation  between  observed  fracture  toughness  and  the  thickness  of  the  crack 
starter.  This  would  not  prejudice  the  data  from  CLS  tests  if  the  composite  fracture 
toughness  was  determined  solely  by  matrix  properties;  however,  this  is  not  the  case. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  question  whether  the  point 
counting  measures  anything  at  all.  A  simple  probabilistic  analysis  sheds  some  light 
on  this  issue.  Consider  again  the  data  given  in  Tables  13  and  14.  For  these  two 
tables,  a  total  of  149  statistical  comparisons  were  performed,  of  which  27  resulted 
in  simultaneous,  statistically-significant  variations  in  PPI  and  PPS.  Assume,  for 
the  sake  of  conservatism,  that  PPI  and  PPS  are  related,  and  that  therefore  a 
statistically-significant  change  in  one  implies  a  statistically-significant  change  in  the 
other.  Thus,  since  the  hypothesis  tests  were  conducted  at  a  90%  confidence  level, 
there  is  a  10%  probability  that  a  given  hypothesis  test  will  show  a  statistically- 
significant  morphology  change,  if  PPI  and  PPS  are  in  fact  random.  (If  PPI  and 
PPS  are  assumed  to  be  independent,  this  probability  decreases  to  1%  .)  Thus,  ap¬ 
proximately  15  statistically-significant  variations  out  of  149  tests  would  be  expected. 
The  difference  between  the  mathematically-expected  number  of  such  variations  and 
the  observed  number  is  27  —  15  =  12.  It  remains  to  calculate  the  probability  of 
this  difference  being  12  or  more;  that  is,  of  the  observed  number  of  statistically- 
significant  variations  being  less  than  or  equal  to  three,  or  greater  than  or  equal  to 
27. 

From  Reference  60,  the  number  of  statistically-significant  morphology  changes 
observed,  assuming  that  the  data  is  actually  random,  is  seen  to  have  a  binomial 
distribution.  The  desired  probability  P  can  be  calculated  exactly  as: 


P  = 


£ 

0<*o<3 

27<z0<149 


n0! 


io!(n0  -  x0)! 


PtA1  ~Po) 


n0  “*  *0 


(91) 
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where 


xo  is  the  number  of  statistically-significant  morphology  changes  observed 

no  is  the  total  number  of  trials 

po  is  the  probability  of  a  successful  trial 

For  the  current  example,  no  =  149  and  po  =  0.1.  Therefore,  from  equation  (91),  P  = 
0.00188.  In  other  words,  there  is  less  than  one  chance  in  500  that  the  actual  number 
of  statistically-significant  variations  would  be  so  different  from  the  mathematical 
expectation,  if  the  data  was  actually  random.  Figure  68  illustrates  the  probability 
distribution  for  the  number  of  statistically  significant  variations  observed  in  random 
data,  showing  how  unlikely  it  is  to  have  27  such  occurrences.  It  is  likely,  therefore, 
that  something  is  being  measured  by  the  point  counting  procedure.  It  is  most 
probable  that  what  is  being  measured  is  variations  in  the  matrix  thickness  along 
the  crack  plane. 

The  results  of  the  quantitative  fractography  experiments  suggest  that  the  ar¬ 
rest  phenomemon  cannot  be  attributed  to  local  characteristics  of  the  unidirectional 
CLS  specimen.  This,  in  turn,  implies  that  arrest  can  be  described  from  a  purely 
mechanical  viewpoint. 


5.4.2  Mechanical  Crack  Propagation  Model 

The  behavior  of  the  CLS  specimen  can  be  modelled  by  investigating  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  specimen  compliance  with  crack  growth.  The  load  drop  exhibited  during 
crack  propagation  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  compliance  of  the  specimen  as 
the  crack  grows;  thus,  a  model  is  needed  to  relate  crack  growth  to  the  compliance 
of  the  CLS  specimen,  and  thus  to  the  load  on  the  specimen. 

Consider  the  simple  illustration  of  the  CLS  specimen  shown  in  Figure  69.  As¬ 
sume  that  the  shaded  portion  of  the  lap,  the  region  above  the  crack,  is  fully  un- 
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Figure  68.  Probability  distribution  for  the  number  of 
statistically  significant  variations,  assuming  random  data 
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loaded,  and  that  the  specimen  can  be  considered  as  two  rectangular  cross-section 
bars,  one  of  thickness  1 1  and  length  L\,  and  one  of  thickness  t2  and  length  L2. 
Assume,  further,  that  the  crack  remains  planar  and  parallel  to  the  loading  direc¬ 
tion.  This  is  essentially  a  one-dimensional  model;  however,  ii  is  noted  in  Reference 
40  that  such  simple  models  compare  well  with  more  refined  approaches.  When  a 
crossi  d  deflection  8  is  imposed,  a  load  P  arises,  and  the  two  bars  are  loaded  in 
series.  It  is  seen  that,  for  this  case, 


P  = 


EBt  \t2 

t2L\  t\L2  +  (t2  —  fi)o 


x  8 


(92) 


Where  E  is  the  effective  modulus  of  the  two  bars  (assumc-d  the  same  for  this  analysis, 
since  the  specimen  is  unidirectional),  and  B  is  the  width  of  the  specimen.  Thus, 
the  compliance,  C ,  of  the  specimen  is 


_  t2L\  4-  t\L2  -f  (t2  --  ti)a 

EBtit2 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  development  assumes  an  infinitely  stiff  testing  machine. 

With  this  compliance  expression,  it  is  possible  to  model  the  strain  energy  release 
rate  behavior  of  a  CLS  specimen  as  a  crack  propagates.  During  the  propagation 
event,  two  phenomena  affect  the  strain  energy  release  rate.  First,  the  crack  is 
propagating  at  the  speed  of  sound,  causing  the  load  to  drop  and  reducing  the  strain 
energy  release  rate.  Second,  the  crosshead  is  continuing  to  progress,  causing  the 
load  and  the  strain  energy  release  rate  to  increase.  Both  of  these  events  can  be 
incorporated  into  a  model  that  will  allow  the  tracking  of  strain  energy  release  rate 
versus  crack  extension. 

The  Williams  equation  for  in-plane  extension,  given  in  equation  23,  can  be  used 
to  develop  a  simple  expression  for  the  total  strain  energy  release  rate  in  terms  of 
the  load.  It  is  seen  that  P\  =  P  and  P2  =  0  for  the  CLS  specimen,  resulting  in  the 


(93) 
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Figure  69:  Schematic  side  view  of  CLS  specimen 
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expression 


G  =  GP  = 


P 2  /I 

2 B2hE  U 


This  is  very  similar  to  the  expression 


[61] 


(94) 


2b  da 


(05) 


which  is  derived  from  the  Griffith-Irwin  fracture  theory.  If  Gc  is  the  fracture  tough¬ 
ness  of  the  material  of  which  the  specimen  is  made,  then,  from  Equation  94, 


Pc  = 


>2  B2hEGci 
\~i 


(96) 


where  Pc  is  the  load  at  which  crack  growth  begins.  Equation  96  is  derived  assuming 
the  Griffith  fracture  criterion 


G  —  Gc  (97) 

Consider  a  situation  in  which  crack  growth  is  incipient.  The  crosshead  dis¬ 
placement  is  6 o  and  the  crack  length  before  propagation  is  do-  Equation  92  gives 
the  crosshead  displacement  in  terms  of  the  initial  crack  length: 


Pc(t?L\  +  1 1  L/2  -f  (t  2  —  <i)qq) 
EBt\ ^2 


(98) 


Now  consider  the  situation  where  the  crosshead  begins  to  travel  at  speed  S.  The 
crack  propagation  speed,  a ,  will  be  approximately  the  speed  of  sound,  which  is 
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dependent  upon  the  medium;  for  purposes  of  discussion,  a  will  be  approximated 
here  by  the  speed  of  sound  in  dry  air.  At  this  point,  the  initial  crosshead  location, 
initial  crack  length,  crosshead  speed  and  crack  propagation  speed  are  all  known, 
allowing  the  calculation  of  G  at  a  function  of  the  time  r: 


a  =  ao  +  ar 


(99) 


6  =  6q  4-  St 


(100) 


^  i  •Pcr(^2^'l  +  L>2  +  (^2  ~  £Qoq) 

EBt\t2 


(101) 


The  values  for  a  and  6  given  by  equations  99  and  101  can  now  be  substituted  into 
equation  92  to  find  P,  and  P  can  then  be  substituted  into  equation  94  to  find  G. 
The  resulting  equation  is 


C  -  ( ill  +  +  txLi  +  (t2  -  *i)qoA  /  1  -  ^  \  , 

y  ^2-bi  +  ^1-^2  +  (^2  —  ti)(oo  +  dr)  J  \2  £B^hE ) 

Since  equation  99  allows  the  determination  of  a  as  a  function  of  time,  G  can  be 
plotted  as  a  function  of  a,  using  the  time  t  as  a  parameter. 

As  an  illustration,  consider  the  example  of  a  CLS  specimen  test,  as  described  in 
Table  15.  This  configuration  is  typical  of  an  AS4/BP907  specimen  from  the  ASTM 
round  robin.  Figure  70  shows  plots  of  the  available  strain  energy  release  rate  G  ver¬ 
sus  increment  of  crack  length  for  cracks  of  varying  initial  lengths.  Three  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  this  plot.  First,  the  strain  energy  release  rate  of  a  crack  growing 
in  a  CLS  specimen  decreases  with  increasing  increment  of  crack  length.  Second, 
the  decrease  is  approximately  linear  for  most  practical  configurations,  and,  for  the 
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values  of  crack  growth  likely  to  be  encountered,  only  small  decreases  in  G  are  seen 
Finally,  the  magnitude  of  the  slope  decreases  with  increasing  initial  crack  length. 

One  phenomenon  shown  in  Figure  70  is  worthy  of  explanation.  Consider  a  crack 
of  initial  length  1.0  inches,  with  no  subsequent  growth.  Call  this  case  1.  According 
to  Figure  70,  the  available  strain  energy  release  rate  associated  with  this  crack  is 
4  in-lb/in2.  But  case  2,  a  crack  of  initial  length  0.0  inches,  which  propagates  1.0 
inches,  has  an  available  G  of  about  3.6  in-lb/in2,  although  it  has  the  same  length 
of  2.0  inches.  This  apparent  contradiction  arises  because  of  the  way  the  specimen 
model  is  approached;  the  loads  will  be  different  in  these  two  cases.  From  equation 
96,  Pc  is  not  a  function  of  crack  length,  as  long  as  Gc  is  not  a  function  of  crack 
length.  Thus,  cases  1  and  2  begin  at  the  same  load,  but,  in  case  2,  the  load  drops 
as  the  crack  propagates. 

Several  comments  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this  simple  analysis.  First  note 
that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Williams  analysis  in  Reference  28,  the  length  of 
a  crack  in  a  CLS  specimen  is  irrelevant  to  the  strain  energy  release  rate  associated 
with  that  crack,  under  load- controlled  testing.  Thus,  for  initiation  purposes,  the 
initial  crack  length  is  a  non-factor.  Initial  crack  length  only  becomes  important 
during  propagation,  when  the  displacement-controlled  nature  of  the  test  becomes 
significant,  and  its  effect  then  is  a  function  of  the  finite  length  of  the  specimen. 
Finally,  the  limitations  of  using  the  Griffith  fracture  law  must  be  discussed.  This 
approach  neglects  the  effect  of  mode  split,  which  may  be  important  in  characterizing 
the  behavior  of  this  specimen. 

Since  the  strain  energy  release  rate  associated  with  a  flaw  in  a  CLS  specimen 
decreases  immediately  as  the  crack  length  increases,  there  is  some  question  as  to  why 
the  crack  propagates  at  all.  One  possibility  is  the  existence  of  an  initial  resistance  to 
the  growth  of  a  flaw,  causing  the  flaw  to  require  a  higher  strain  energy  release  rate  to 
begin  growth  than  to  sustain  it.  In  view  of  figure  70,  with  its  flatter  curves  associated 
with  larger  initial  crack  sizes,  this  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  incremental  crack 
growth  A  a  with  increasing  crack  length.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  demonstrated 
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Figure  70:  G  versus  A  a  for  CLS  specimen 
at  several  initial  crack  lengths 
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TABLE  15:  SPECIFICATIONS  OF  SPECIMEN  IN 
MECHANICAL  CRACK  PROPAGATION  MODEL 


MATERIAL 

AS4/BP907 

LAYUP 

UNIDIRECTIONAL 

LAP  LENGTH,  INCHES 

6.0 

STRAP  LENGTH,  INCHES 

9.0 

WIDTH,  INCHES 

1.0 

tu  INCHES 

0.065 

<2,  INCHES 

0.100 

6,  inches/minute 

0.05 

E,  psi 

17.65  xlO6 

Gc,  in-lb/in2 

4.00 
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by  a  hypothetical  example  based  upon  the  data  of  Figure  70.  Assume  that,  for 
example,  a  strain  energy  release  rate  of  4  in-lb/in2  is  required  for  initiation  of  a 
flaw,  but  only  3.6  in-lb/in2  is  required  to  continue  propagation  once  it  has  begun. 
From  Figure  70,  a  crack  of  initial  size  0.0  inches  would  propagate  approximately  1.0 
inches  before  the  available  G  dropped  below  the  threshold  of  3.6  in-lb/in2,  while  a 
crack  of  initial  length  3.0  inches  would  propagate  more  than  1.2  inches. 

The  drop  in  the  available  G  may  seem  counterintuitive.  It  is  helpful  to  note 
that,  since  the  crack  growth  rate  is  so  much  larger  than  the  crosshead  speed,  the 
situation  is  very  similar  to  a  constant-displacement  test. 

The  ASTM  round  robin  AS4/BP907  specimens  tested  by  General  Dynamics 
show  approximately  constant  initiation  loads,  in  accordance  with  the  predictions 
of  this  model;  consequently,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  relationship  between  a 
and  A  a  predicted  by  the  model  might  also  be  seen.  A  plot  of  A  a  versus  a  for  these 
specimens  is  given  as  Figure  71. 

The  hypothetical  example  given  in  Table  16  helps  to  explain  what  is  plotted  in 
Figure  71.  The  data  points  are  derived  from  the  arrest  locations  for  each  specimen. 

Clearly,  the  data  shows  a  great  deal  of  scatter;  however,  it  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  it  can  be  said,  from  this  data,  that  A  a  increases  with  increasing 
a.  Fit  a  straight  line  to  the  data: 


Aa  =  ma  +  b 


(103) 


it  is  possible  to  test  the  hypothesis  m  =  0  against  the  alternative  m  >  0.  There  are 
not  enough  data  points  to  asume  a  normal  distribution,  and  from  Reference  62,  the 
appropriate  f-statistic  for  testing  this  hypothesis  is 


(104) 
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Figure  71:  A  a  vs.  a  for  AS4/BP907  specimens 
tested  by  General  Dynamics 
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TABLE  16:  HYPOTHETICAL  DATA.  ILLUSTRATING  DERIVATION 

OF  A  a  vs.  a  CURVE 


INITIAL  CRACK  LENGTH 

DATA  POINT 

a,  CM 

A  a  =  a,  —  a,_i 

PLOTTED 

0.00 

0.10 

0.10 

(0.00,0.10) 

0.30 

0.20 

(0.10,0.20) 

1.10 

0.80 

(0.30,0.80) 

2.10 

1.00 

(1.10,1.00) 

3.80 

1.70 

(2.10,1.70) 
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where  the  statistics  terms  are  defined  els  follows: 


SziSyy  —  ( SXy )2 

n(n  -  2 )SXX 


(105) 


5 


XX 


Syy  =  nY.^~ 

1=1 


(106) 


(107) 


Sxy  —  n^^Xiyi  (108) 


and  where  n  is  the  number  of  data  points.  For  the  data  shown  in  Figure  71,  the 
hypothesis  m  =  0  can  be  rejected  in  favor  of  the  alternative  hypothesis  m  >  0  at 
the  95%  confidence  level.  While  hardly  conclusive  proof  that  the  current  model  is 
correct,  this  does  provide  some  supporting  evidence. 


5.5  CLOSURE 


A  fractographic  analysis  of  several  failed  unidirectional  CLS  specimens  has 
been  performed,  using  probabilistic  techniques  to  locate  changes  in  the  morphology 
of  the  fracture  surface.  This  analysis  has  been  applied  to  both  brittle-matrix  and 
tough-matrix  material  systems.  In  both  cases,  the  changes  in  fracture  morphology 
observed  do  not  generally  correlate  with  the  locations  of  crack  arrest,  although  one 
example  of  correlation  has  been  found  in  a  brittle  matrix  specimen.  Rather,  it  is 
likely  that  the  morphology  changes  Eire  indicative  of  variations  in  the  thickness  of 
the  matrix  layer  along  the  crack  plane.  This  indicates  that,  if  any  changes  in  the 
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fracture  surface  are  caused  by  crack  arrests,  they  axe  too  highly  localized  to  be 
found  by  the  point-counting  technique. 

The  significance  of  these  results  is  that  they  support  the  validity  of  the  cracked 
lap  shear  configuration  as  a  test  specimen.  If  local  variations  in  the  damage  mecha¬ 
nism  do  not  play  a  part  in  determining  the  locations  of  crack  arrest,  it  is  likely  that 
arrest  is  determined  purely  by  the  mechanics  of  the  situation.  However,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  fractographic  work  was  done  away  from  the  edges  of  the  speci¬ 
men,  while  the  crack  arrest  data  was  obtained  at  the  edges,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  an  effect  this  had  upon  the  results.  A  similar  series  of 
experiments,  using  photoelastic  material  to  measure  arrest  lengths  away  from  the 
edges,  would  be  helpful  in  this  regard. 

A  simple  mechanical  model  has  been  proposed,  which  explains  the  phenomemon 
of  crack  arrest  in  purely  mechanical  terms,  postulating  an  initial  barrier  to  crack 
growth.  Some  supporting  evidence  for  this  model  has  been  offered,  but  further 
study  is  necessary  for  substantiation  of  its  assumptions. 
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CHAPTER  VI: 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


6.1  The  Short  Beam  Configuration 


The  analysis  of  the  short  beam  configuration  is  fairly  complete.  The  technique 
of  mapping  the  fraction  of  strain  to  failure  has  been  shown  to  predict  both  the 
modes  and  locations  of  failure  in  this  configuration,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
interlaminar  sheax  failure  is  only  one  of  many  damage  mechanisms  at  work.  Indeed, 
interlaminar  shear  has  been  shown  to  play  a  minor  role  in  precipitating  final  failure; 
the  major  damage  modes  axe  crushing  and  sheax  neax  the  load  nose  and  support, 
and  chordwise  tension  beneath  the  load  nose  and  below  the  midplane.  Additional  in- 
depth  fractographic  analysis  is  possible,  to  track  the  damage  process  from  initiation 
to  final  failure.  Interlaminar  cracks  are  seen  in  these  specimens,  occurring  both 
above  and  below  the  midplane,  with  their  exact  location  varying  from  specimen  to 
specimen,  and  the  precise  maimer  in  which  these  crack  develop  is  not  understood. 
All  that  can  be  said  with  confidence  is  that  initial  damage  is  caused  by  the  failure 
modes  described,  resulting  finally  in  the  production  of  visible  interlaminar  flaws 
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that  proceed  to  the  specimen  ends.  However,  such  in-depth  analysis  would  be  of 
questionable  value.  The  purpose  of  this  research  has  been  t<~>  examine  whether  or 
not  the  three-point  short  beam  bend  test  can  be  used  to  measure  the  interlaminar 
shear  strength  of  composites,  and  that  question  has  been  answered:  it  does  not, 
at  least  for  specimens  with  quasi-isotropic  layups.  Thus,  the  test  configuration  is 
not  applicable  to  its  purpose,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  to  gain  from  analyzing  it 
further. 

By  the  same  logic,  the  strain  energy  release  rate  analysis  for  the  short  beam 
configuration  is  of  interest  primarily  for  its  potential  applications  to  other  configu¬ 
rations.  The  success  of  the  contact  stress  model  in  determining  strain  energy  release 
rates  for  cracks  located  near  loads  may  find  application  where  simple  solutions  for 
similar  problems  are  needed.  Future  workers  may  wish  to  apply  the  technique  used 
here-  the  use  of  the  analysis  of  Williams,  the  approach  to  modelling  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  contact  stress  field-  to  their  areas  of  interest,  to  see  if  the  results  are  of 
practical  use.  This  question  remains,  becr.use,  ironically,  the  results  of  the  strain 
mapping  portion  of  the  research  have  made  analytical  solutions  for  the  short  beam 
specimen  an  answe  in  search  of  a  problem. 

In  summary,  the  problem  of  the  short  beam  specimens  that  would  not  fail 
properly  has  been  solved.  While  the  general  technique  used  to  obtain  strain  energy 
release  rate  equations  has  potential  for  other  applications,  there  seems  to  be  little 
need  for  additional  work  upon  the  short  beam  configuration  itself. 


6.2  The  Cracked  Lap  Shear  Configuration 


Analysis  of  the  cracked  lap  shear  configuration  is  by  no  means  so  complete. 
The  current  effort  suggests  severed  areas  for  further  work.  The  most  interesting 
possibility  would  be  to  repeat  the  quantitative  fractography  and  statistical  analysis, 
using  this  time  the  observations  of  Reference  58  to  divide  the  fracture  surface  into 
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opening-mode  and  mixed  mode  fracture.  This  might  shed  light  upon  the  role  played 
by  mode  split  in  the  fracture  behavior  of  the  CLS  specimen,  an  important  issue 
which  remains  unresolved. 

One  question  that  has  frequently  been  asked,  when  this  work  has  been  pre¬ 
sented,  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  automate  the  point  counting  technique.  This  is  a 
good  question,  since  the  point  counting  process  is  very  tedious  and  time-consuming. 
Increasing  the  speed  at  which  the  procedure  could  be  performed  would  be  a  great 
step  toward  making  it  practically  applicable.  However,  it  seems  unlikely  that  such 
automated  point  counting  techniques  axe  on  the  horizon.  Automated  point  counting 
procedures  exist,  and  are  currently  in  use,  but  these  are  applied  toward  determining 
volume  fractions  of  components  with  different  chemical  compositions.  For  the  cur¬ 
rent  application,  it  would  be  necessary  to  detect  differences  in  more  subtle  aspects 
of  appearance.  Perhaps  the  field  of  artificial  intelligence  is  capable  of  solving  this 
problem,  but  it  would  be  far  more  than  an  extension  of  current  techniques. 

It  is  important  that  this  reasearch  has  provided  a  demonstration  of  the  potential 
of  quantitative  fractography  and  statistical  analysis  to  contribute  useful  knowledge 
about  composite  fracture  surfaces.  Despite  the  inherent  subjectivity  of  the  method, 
it  was  used  to  contribute  qualitative  knowledge  of  the  fracture  surface  that  could 
be  quantitatively  substantiated.  The  variation  of  the  thickness  of  the  matrix  layer 
along  the  crack  plane  was  not  obvious,  particularly  in  the  brittle-matrix  specimens, 
yet  the  current  appro?  ch  detected  it.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
sample  size  at  each  distance  from  the  crack  starter  can  be  reduced  greatly,  making 
the  technique  that  much  more  practical.  Thecretically,  the  sample  size  could  be 
1  educed  still  further,  and  future  researchers  may  wish  to  experiment  with  this  sample 
size  to  determine  the  minimum  needed  for  consistent  obtaining  of  useful  data. 

The  effect  of  varying  interlaminar  matrix  layer  thickness  upon  the  behavior  of 
the  CLS  specimen ’s  unclear.  The  c,***mt  effort  located  variations  in  matrix  layer 
thickness,  but  found  no  orrelation  between  the  locations  of  these  variations  and  the 
regions  of  crack  arrest,  in  all  cases  except  one.  However,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
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resin  thickness  affects  the  fracture  toughness  values  obtained  from  CLS  specimens, 
particularly  because  cf  the  effect  of  starter  notch  thickness. 

The  one  instance  in  which  the  quantitative  fractography  did  locate  the  arrest 
locations  correctly-  the  case  of  specimen  A-  is  difficult  to  explain  away.  It  is 
especially  difficult  because  the  statistical  analysis  found  a  significant  difference  in 
the  data  between  the  two  arrests  and  those  outside  that  region.  This  significance 
was  found  when  comparing  two  data  sets  totalling  over  1,000  data  points.  It  is 
unlikely  that  this  is  coincidental.  This  question  points  out  the  need  for  further 
work  in  the  area  of  quantitative  fractography  of  composite  materials  in  general  and 
of  cracked  lap  shear  specimens  in  particular. 

The  purpose  of  the  simple  mechanical  model  of  arrest  was  to  pose  still  more 
questions.  Specifically,  it  was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  arrest  phenomemon  without 
invoking  specific  material  behaviors  that  would  cause  the  crack  to  stop  growing.  In 
this  model,  arrest  is  explained  by  loss  of  stiffness  in  the  overall  specimen,  not  by 
any  events  taking  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crack  tip.  In  fact,  by  postulating  an 
initial  barrier  to  crack  propagation,  this  model  suggests  that  crack  arrest  is  more 
connected  to  the  circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  crack  growth  than  to  those  at 
its  end.  Such  a  phenomemon  could  be  due  to  the  effect  of  the  crack  starter:  its 
thickness  can  create  resin  pockets  in  the  path  of  the  crack,  and  its  mechanical  and 
bonding  properties  are  different  from  those  of  the  surrounding  material.  This  work 
is  only  a  beginning;  the  issue  of  why  this  initial  barrier  to  crack  growth  exists  is 
unresolved,  and  only  one  graph  is  presented  to  substantiate  the  model.  A  great 
deal  of  work  remains,  both  in  terms  of  theory  and  of  database  expansion,  before 
this  model  can  be  judged. 
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Appendix: 


Development  of  the  Sublaminate  Model 


The  basis  for  sublaminate  modelling  of  composite  material  behavior  is  the 
variational  formulation  developed  by  Reissnert63! .  Pagano^64,65!  specified  this  for¬ 
mulation  for  the  case  of  a  laminated  body,  deriving  a  set  of  constitutive  equations, 
equilibrium  equations,  and  interface  conditions  for  each  layer  of  the  laminate,  as 
well  as  boundary  conditions  for  the  top,  bottom,  and  edges  of  the  laminate  as  a 
whole  were  derived.  This  led  to  a  system  of  137V  equations  in  13 TV  unknowns, 
where  TV  is  the  number  of  layers  being  considered  in  the  system.  This  TV  may  be 
different  from  AT,  the  number  of  plies  in  the  laminate,  because  the  analyst  may 
choose  to  subdivide  the  plies  into  thinner  layers  for  greater  accuracy  of  solution, 
or  he  may  assemble  groups  of  plies  into  layers  with  smeared  properties,  for  a  more 
rapid  solution.  The  latter  course  leads  to  the  field  of  sublaminate  analysis. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  equations  arising  from  the  analysis  of  Reference 
64  are  ordinary  differential  equations,  not  linear  equations.  Thus,  a  system  of  13Ar 
such  equations  in  137V  unknowns  becomes  unwieldy  for  relatively  small  values  of 
TV. 

The  next  step  toward  modem  sublaminate  analysis  methods  was  the  global- 
local  variational  model  developed  by  Pagano  and  Soni  in  Reference  48.  Noting  that 
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contemporary  local  models  became  intractable  for  even  ten-ply  layups  (Pagano 
had  tested  his  approach  on  two-ply  layups  in  Reference  64,  subdividing  each  ply 
into  three  sublayers),  Pagano  and  Soni  created  a  model  that  made  it  possible  to 
combine  local  modelling  of  a  particular  region  of  interest  with  global  modelling  of 
the  remainder  of  the  structure.  The  form  of  the  stress  distribution  in  the  locally- 
modelled  region  was  assumed.  Assumption  of  the  form  of  the  displacement  field,  a 
more  convenient  but  less  accurate  assumption,  was  used  for  the  global  model. 

The  model  of  Reference  48  represents  an  attractive  alternative  to  numerical 
approaches;  however,  further  modification  and  simplification  of  its  form  was  still 
useful.  This  led  to  the  development  of  the  sublaminate  analysis,  which  has  been 
most  succinctly  summarized  by  Armanios  and  Rehfield  ^ .  A  sublaminate  is  simply 
a  portion  of  the  laminate  that  is  considered  as  an  homogeneous  region.  As  in  the 
global-local  model  of  Reference  48,  this  unit  can  be  a  fraction  of  a  ply,  or  it  can 
be  several  plies,  depending  upon  the  rate  of  change  of  the  stress  state  in  the  region 
to  be  analyzed.  Additionally,  plies  can  be  divided  normal  to  the  midplane.  An 
important  difference  between  sublaminate  analysis  and  the  global-local  analysis  is 
that  the  former  is  based  on  a  shear  deformation  displacement  formulation  within 
each  sublaminate,  of  the  form 


u  =  Xit  +  U(x2)  +  x3/?i(x2) 

v  =  V(x2)  +  x3/?2(x2)  [4-9] 

w  =  W(x2) 


where  x3,  x2,  and  x3  correspond  to  x,  y,  and  z,  respectively,  in  Figure  72. 

Using  this  assumed  displacement  field,  the  following  constitutive  relations  axe 
derived: 
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Figure  72.  Notation  and  sign  convention  for  a 
generic  sublaminate 
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In  addition,  the  equilibrium  equations  are  found  to  be 


Nl2,2  +oti  —  0 
N2 ,2  +0  2  =  0 
{?2>2  +9  =  0 
Mi2,2  —Ql  +  ml  =  0 
M2 ,2  —Q2  +  m2  =  0 


[A  - 12] 


where,  using  the  nomenclature  of  Figure  72, 


<*1  =  hx  —  hx 

q2  =  t2x  —  tiy 

q  =P2  -  pi 

h . 

ml  =  2x  +  *lx) 


[A  -  13] 


m2  =  T5‘(<2y  +  *ly) 


Equations  [A  —  10],  [A  —  11],  and  [A  —  12]  are  combined  to  form  a  system  of 
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simultaneous  coupled  ordinary  differential  equations: 


where 


U 

V 

[tfj  \w  = 

A 

l  ft  J 


mi 

l  m2 


[A  -  14] 
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